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FIFTY-FIVE YEARS 


AN HISTORICAL NOTE 
By VIscOUNTESS MILNER 


HE first number of the National Review appeared on 
March 1, 1883, but the connection of my family with it 
only began in 1893. 

Alfred Austin, the principal leader writer on the Standard, 
and afterwards Poet Laureate, was the first editor and 
proprietor. The idea of a serious Conservative magazine had 
originally been Lord Beaconsfield’s and the send-off to the 
Review was given by members of the Carlton Club, who 
guaranteed 1,000 yearly subscribers. In 1893 my father, 
Admiral Maxse, bought it for my brother Leo. My father 
thought that editorship of a monthly review might give light 
employment to my brother, and would not be too severe a 
tax on his slender strength, much shaken by an illness which 
had forced him to give up his ambition for a career at the 
Bar and in Parliament. 

Ten years after its foundation, the National Review had 
become an honest jog-trot Conservative monthly, lit by Mr. 
Austin’s elegant prose, and having the benefit of Mr. W. J. 
Courthope’s excellent literary criticism. It contained little 
political thought and no analysis of current affairs. On the 
other hand, it had discovered William Watson. Ver Tene- 
brosum appeared in these pages ; it was the first of William 
Watson’s poems to be printed. 

At this time the Leo Maxses were living at my father’s 
house, Dunley Hill, in Surrey, and we all became absorbed in 
the new family venture. It is curious to look back on those 
days, and to remember the great difference of the machinery 
of life then and now. There were no shorthand typists or 
typewriters, no motor cars or telephones and only penny- 
farthing bicycles. If you worked after dark there was no 
electric light, only a lamp or candles. We lived four miles 
from the station (Dorking) and our copy, all written by hand, 
and the return proofs had to go backwards and forwards in a 
dog-cart. On the other hand, printers worked much faster 
and the Review—then more than double the size of this issue 
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—took much less time to come out than nowadays, and the 
post was far quicker and more reliable. 

While I am thinking of the difference between then and 
now, I must also recall that in 1893 there was no “ popular ” 
Press; we had The Times, the Morning Post, the Standard, 
the Telegraph, but the Daily Mail was not born, the Express 
was not thought of, and the Daily Herald and Mirror were as 
yet hidden in the mists of Time. 

My brother was very soon caught by the interest of his 
new job and began to work hard. His remarkable editorial 
talents and his political insight soon showed themselves in his 
criticisms and analysis of public men, and current events in 
the “ Episodes of the Month,” a feature he started in August, 
1893, the first Episode of all being about the marriage of the 
late King George with Queen Mary. At first these Notes 
took up sixteen pages, but they ultimately absorbed forty- 
eight pages—a third of the whole of the Review in its fattest 
days. 

In these early days my father and I helped as best we 
could; we were all pretty amateurish. We had, however, 
advisers and critics at hand. One of these was George 
Meredith, who lived four miles away, an easy walk in those days, 
and no week ever passed without our going to see him. He 
wrote more than once for Leo and greatly liked his forthright 
style. “Leo,” he said, “was born a blacksmith with a 
hammer in his hand.” And from across the Channel my 
father’s other intimate friend M. Clemenceau, sent encourage- 
ment and information about French affairs. That was the 
start fifty-five years ago of the connection of my family with 
the National Review. But from having been a frolic, this 
journalistic adventure soon became the absorbing interest of 
my brother’s life. The eagerness, the thoroughness and the 
passion which he brought to it made him one of the foremost 
political writers of his day. Meredith had described my father 
in Beachamp’s Career. His sketch might have been of Leo. 
Here is a passage :— 


“From his point of observation, and with the store of ideas 
and images his fiery yet reflective youth had gathered, he presented 
himself as it were saddled to that hard-riding force known as the 
logical impetus which, spying its quarry over precipices, across 
oceans and deserts, and through systems and webs, and into shops 
and cabinets of costliest china, will come at it, will not be refused, 
the distances and the breakages be they what they may.” 


That was my father. That was also my brother Leo. But 
besides being a crusader he was also a many-sided man with 
hundreds of friends and quantities of irons in the fire, and 
with many interests besides politics. Lawn tennis and 
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cricket were two of them, and his knowledge of birds was 
exceptional. But the National Review was his main interest. 
He was a journalist to the core ; he knew everything that was 
going on, he never betrayed a confidence nor failed to shield 
acontributor. “‘ His industry,” says a contemporary, “‘ was 
prodigious.’’ He wrote no inaccuracies, and never had to 
withdraw any statement he had made. 

His first sensational success was over a French scandal— 
the Dreyfus case. Captain Dreyfus had been condemned to 
forfeiture of rank and to perpetual imprisonment in the Devil’s 
Island in 1894. His alleged crime was the sale of secret 
French plans to Germany. It was soon evident that his trial 
had been irregular. Leo threw himself into a search for truth 
which involved hard work and personal research in France. 
After years of ardent effort he wrote an article in August, 
1898, stating that Colonel Henry, an officer highly placed in 
the French War Office, had forged the evidence on which 
Dreyfus had been convicted. The article was like a bomb- 
shell. Colonel Henry confessed and committed suicide. M. 
Clemenceau himself said that he had had no idea of Henry’s 
guilt. This exposure of a scandal was a pure case of inductive 
reasoning and of intelligence, and after such evidence of the 
insight and courage of the Editor, the National Review was lifted 
on to a high plane of influence. It was in 1899 that Leo was 
asked if he would consider taking the editorship of the Cape 
Times, when Edmund Garrett left that paper. He replied 
that he could not leave England. He had to remain there to 
try and rouse the British people to the German danger which 
—at that time he almost alone saw. He never ceased in that 
warning, and he was a constant watch-dog in his efforts to 
get the nation armed and prepared to meet the attack. After 
the first world world was over, in a volume called Germany on 
the Brain, he gathered his warnings together and dedicated 
them to his readers. 

The amazing blindness of public men in this country about 
Germany is illustrated by a story which Lord Lee of Fareham 
told me. Joseph Chamberlain had died in 1914. A committee 
was formed to consider a memorial to him. It met early in 
July at Mr. Balfour’s house in Carlton Gardens. After the 
business was concluded Leo looked across the table and said 
to Arthur Balfour: ‘‘ Well, I think the Germans mean busi- 
hess this time.”” He then left the room. Turning to Lord 
lee, Mr. Balfour said: ‘‘ Did you hear what that lunatic Leo 
said?’ Within three weeks we were at war. 

Leo’s réle on the outbreak of the 1914 war he had failed to 
Prevent was capital. It was his unremitting energy and drive 
that induced the startled Conservative leaders to tell Asquith 
that they would support him if he stood by France. 
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Of all British public men, the one he most admired was 
Joseph Chamberlain, and during the early days of this century 
the National Review was devoted to Imperial Preference. He 
had been convinced—before Mr. Chamberlain was convinced 
—that the one hope of salvation for England was for us to 
return to the historic fiscal and Imperial policy from which 
we had departed in the nineteenth century when Free Trade 
was adopted. 

After the 1914-18 war ended, Leo devoted himself entirely 
to the great cause of Empire development, and above all to 
the denunciation of that huge and dangerous sham the 
League of Nations. He spoke and wrote continually on this 
subject, being convinced that this Geneva talking-shop would 
merely make the British disarm and promote international 
discord. He told his readers over and over again what would 
happen if the historic policy of the Balance of Power was 
abandoned for the cloud-cuckoo land of Internationalism, 
and as we know he was right, though he died seven years 
before the second Great War came. 

-. In 1925 he warned the country of the dangers of returning 
to the Gold Standard, and was instantly proved right by the 
event. Instances of his prescience abound. I could make a 
list of the way in which his almost uncanny understanding 
of men and events gave him foresight, but it would be too 
long as a list and with too much ancient history attached 
to it to make it palatable now. 

It was to this editorship that I found myself succeeding at 
a moment’s notice. 

On October 19, 1929, my telephone bell rang with the 
serious news of my brother’s sudden illness. He was desper- 
ately ill, in a nursing home. A blood transfusion had nearly 
killed him; he was, in fact, at death’s door. But when he 
was conscious he was very anxious about the National Review. 
It was too late for me to get up to London that evening. 

I only knew one thing for certain about periodical literature 
and that was that if a weekly or monthly failed to come out 
at the expected time it was dead. The next morning early I 
went up to London to take charge of my brother’s illness and 
somehow or other to bring out the Review. The post-war 
slump having enforced economies, my brother had no secre- 
tary, and, as far as I knew, no one else. But I found 4 
messenger, Mr. Weldin, holding the fort in the office, and 
with his help I got into touch with the printers and collected 
MSS. and proofs at my brother’s house. During these days 
he was almost always unconscious, but when he could speak 
he was lucid. In one of these intervals I told him I was 
bringing out the Review, he murmured “ Look out for libel,” 
and relapsed. 
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I will not tell the story of his long and painful illness, in 
1931 he was well enough to renew part of his work, but he 
died in January, 1932. 

The difficult time for me as the new and inexperienced 
editor was for the six months from the end of October 1929, for 
my first discovery was that the National Review was heavily in 
debt, and my first job was to persuade the bankers to go on 
lending us money. No one who has not crawled into a bankers’ 
room to borrow money with only a good name, integrity, faith 
and power of work to offer, knows just what that operation 
feels like. But the bank was gallant and I am glad to think 
that they have not lost money over us. Ultimately the 
finances of the National Review were put right by the faith of 
Leo’s friends in his political wisdom and by my other brother’s 
capable business management. But that is another story. 
This tale is mainly about my own job of editing. Here I was 
immensely helped by friends. Mr. Geoffrey Dawson the 
editor of The Times, not only gave me advice, he also gave me 
aremarkable manager, Mr. Freeman, a member of The Times 
staff, who knew everything that anyone could know about 
editing periodicals, I learned an immense amount from him, 
among other things how to economise in small ways. I 
should also like to remember Mr. Ian Colvin (senior), who 
often wrote for us, as his son still does. All sorts of people 
wrote. One of them was Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He wouldn’t 
sign but he sent me wonderful ‘“ episodes ” and a blistering 
set of verses on one occasion. Mr. F. S. Oliver was an immense 
standby. He wrote a monthly criticism—pretty sharp stuff 
wy often—on the Review which was beyond price to the 

itor. 

To all these helpers I owed much, and to a hundred other 
sympathisers and readers who carried me on their backs and 
who, in saying goodbye, I want to remember. I have only 
mentioned those who are dead, there are others who are very 
much alive, and to one of them, Lord Altrincham, the Ned 
Grigg of Leo’s days, I am handing on the torch. He takes 
over the editorship ; he will have the help of an admirable 
manager and of Miss Packer, the secretary who has been with 
us for seventeen years. For I am going. Since 1940 I have 
carried on the work without a private secretary and I am 
too tired to go on. Besides, such work as this should be done 
by the young, and I am happy to think that Lord Altrincham 
has a son who is as keen about public affairs as Leo. 

My last word is to give the new editor a benediction on 
his labours and to utter the prayer that he may never weary 
or falter or stumble in the dark and difficult days ahead. 


V. MILNER. 
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‘AS IN OUR DOMESTIC CONSTITUTION SO, TOO, IN THAT OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH THE SECRET OF ITS WORKING LIES IN THE SENSE 
OF RESPONSIBILITY. IN THE ONE CASE IT IS RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THE UNITY AND STABILITY OF THE NATIONAL LIFE, IN THE OTHER 
FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR WHOLE 
IMPERIAL HERITAGE. THAT THIS SENSE OF IMPERIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY IS NOT YET FULLY OR EQUALLY DEVELOPED EVERYWHERE 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH MUST BE ADMITTED. TIME IS REQUIRED IN 
ORDER TO ENABLE THE NEW CONCEPTION OF OUR MUTUAL RELATIONS 
TO BE FULLY UNDERSTOOD. THE OLD CONCEPTION OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE AS A PLANETARY SYSTEM WITH THIS COUNTRY AS THE 
CENTRAL SUN, THE OLD SUSPICION, DATING FROM COLONIAL DAYS, 
OF DOWNING STREET CONTROL AND INTERFERENCE, HAVE NOT YET 
WHOLLY FADED OUT. WE ARE ONLY GRADUALLY BEGINNING TO 
REALISE, HERE AND IN THE DOMINIONS, THAT THE EMPIRE IS NOT 
AN EXTERNAL BOND, A SUPER-STATE LIMITING OUR NATIONAL 
LIVES, BUT, LIKE THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, WITHIN US. IT IS NOT 
SOMETHING TO WHICH WE SUBMIT, THAT OWNS US: IT IS SOME- 
THING THAT WE ALL OWN, AN ENLARGEMENT AND EXALTATION 
OF OUR OWN NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL LIVES. IMPERIAL UNITY 
IS INHERENT IN OUR CONSTITUTIONS AND NOT IMPOSED BY A 
FEDERAL CONSTITUTION FROM WITHOUT—INHERENT IN A COMMON 
CROWN, IN A SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE COMMON INTEREST 
SPRINGING FROM THAT COMMON FOCUS, AND STRENGTHENED BY 
INNUMERABLE STRANDS OF COMMON INTEREST, KINDRED THOUGHT, 
AND MUTUAL SYMPATHY.” 

The Right Hon. L. S. Amery. 


From Thoughts on the Constitution. 
Oxford, 1947. 
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Lady Milner 

T is impossible—with the restriction of newsprint under 
[rien we groan—to do justice to the great Editor who is 

now retiring after nearly twenty years of unremitting 
service, not only to this Review, but also, indeed, to a country 
and an Empire which need and cherish free speech. Lady 
Milner was particularly well fitted to succeed her gifted 
brother, since she knew his mind better than any one living, 
and also shared his brilliance and political flair. She was 
qualified, too, by personal knowledge of the Empire and by 
a life-long acquaintance with public men, who always showed 
respect for the keenness of her mind, especially perhaps when 
she disagreed with them, and even when she was still their 
junior by a large interval of years. Of these, Lord Milner 
himself was one of the greatest—and the nearest ; but there 
are few prominent figures of her time in England, the Empire, 
or France, whom she has not personally known. 


Sussex in War 


IKE her brother, Lady Milner was, before all else, a 

clear-eyed patriot, with a gift for weighing men and 

things, and an utter fearlessness in stating her views upon 
them. During the ‘thirties, when few organs of the Press 
were to be found consistently advocating a policy of loyalty 
to proved friendships, and military preparedness, her 
“Episodes ” in this Review evinced a prophetic quality com- 
parable with Mr. Churchill’s speeches and writings at that 
time. And when, despite all warnings, the country was once 
again engulfed without preparation in war, she remained 
at her Sussex home of Great Wigsell, working without a 
secretary (for her trusted one was compelled to leave her), 
tight in the path of the German bombers directed on London, 
and also of the invading army which, in the autumn of 1940, 
was daily expected to arrive. It is sufficient tribute to her 
and her valiant printers to say that, throughout those 
gruelling years, The National Review never failed to appear 
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and never fell below the high standard which had been 
established in more normal times. 


‘Sui Generis ” 


HOSE of us who have known Lady Milner, not only asa 
stimulating Editor and monthly commentator on world 
affairs, but also as a close personal friend, can never 
adequately say how great that privilege has been. There is no 
bottom to her store of memories, to her knowledge of books and 
men, or to the hospitality with which she entertains her friends, 
All her life she has been a lover of France, and she has the 
French art of adorning talk (and her table as well) with a rich 
variety of good things. She is, indeed, sus generis—unique 
in character, in her variety of gifts, and in her cast of mind. 
Her successors cannot aspire to be her equals; but they will 
assuredly derive inspiration from her example, and they will 
fervently pray that she may continue to stand by them for 
many years to come, while enjoying to the full the rest from 
routine responsibility which she has so richly earned. 
Kingship and Kinship 
UR international policy in the next few years will 
settle for a generation the shape of things to come; 
and it is imperative to be clear about the order of our 
aims, for the good not only of ourselves but of our friends. 
The National Review is in no doubt whatever as to what that 
order should be: first and foremost in every turn of events 
must be the strength and welfare of the Commonwealth ; and 
our second, inseparable from the first, the balance of power 
in Europe. In the last century the power of direction lay 
exclusively in Westminster and Whitehall; but this a 
has completed the steady process of growth through whi 
our destiny has come to rest upon a family of nations, united 
under the Crown. It is now the whole family, and not the 
parent alone, which count ; and there is between its members 
a spiritual kinship, admirably described by Mr. Leo Amery in 
words which our readers will find on an earlier page—partly 
based on race but now completely transcending it. 


The King’s Travels 


HE living head of this unprecedented fellowship is His 
Majesty the King ; and he has given eloquent expression 
to his abiding and vivid sense of it, both in his broad- 
casts to the Commonwealth and in the travels which, with the 
Queen’s inspiring and winning companionship, he constantly 
undertakes. Their Majesties were in Canada just before the 
war; in South Africa and Rhodesia last year; next spring 
they will be in Australia and New Zealand; and we were 
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thrilled not long ago by a statement from Mr. Mackenzie King 
that Canada now proposes to offer them a permanent residence. 
The warmth with which they are everywhere received is proof 
enough of the Throne’s fast hold upon the Commonwealth 
family’s heart and of its profound significance ; and Princess 
Elizabeth has already shown how well she understands the 
meaning of that trust. 


Old and New in the Commonwealth 


HE Crown, we repeat, is the living symbol of the family 

tie which binds the older members of the Commonwealth. 

It is, however, already clear that ‘‘ British subjecthood ”’ 
or allegiance to a British Sovereign is felt to imply the con- 
tinuance of an alien domination amongst some of the newer 
members and is repugnant to them on that account. There is 
good reason therefore for considering how to enlarge our 
conception of the Commonwealth so as to inclide, by 
“external association’ or otherwise, States with their own 
monarchies or even Republican States. This will be one of the 
problems confronting the meeting of Commonwealth Ministers, 
including those of the new Asiatic Dominions, which is to be 
held in London early this month. The older Dominions will 
all be represented with the exception of South Africa. The 
new Prime Minister of the Union, Dr. Malan, has explained 
that his absence is due, not to Nationalist principle, but to 
pressure of business at home. He added that he regarded the 
meeting as timely, and endorsed the view that members of the 


Commonwealth are bound to each other by a special relation- 
ship. 


The Case of India 


DIA’S new constitution as at present shaped—to take the 
most salient new development with which the meeting will 
be faced—declares that country to be a “ Sovereign 

republic.” Neither Pakistan nor Ceylon has expressed any 
preference as yet for a republican constitution in place of their 
present constitutions, of which a Governor-General represent- 
ing the King is head ; and the leaders of India, despite the 
republican stamp upon her provisional constitutions, seem to 
wish to retain a close association with the Commonwealth. In 
its preamble the Statute of Westminster declares that ‘ the 
Crown is the symbol of the free association of the members of 
the British Commonwealth,” and that “they are united by 
a common allegiance’ to it. But it has been held that the 
preamble, not being an operative clause, is rather “ a declara- 
oon of an intention and of a policy, morally, not legally, 
inding.”’ 

By 4 amendment, moreover, to the British Nationality 
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Bill, passed at Westminster in the present year, “ British 
subject ” and “‘ Commonwealth citizen ” have become equiva- 
lent terms. All the Dominions approved this change. It 
seems therefore that nationals of the Indian Republic, when 
the new constitution is approved, may remain by external 
association citizens of the Commonwealth, if they desire to 
preserve that link. We are so deeply convinced that the 
strength of the Commonwealth, as also its value to the world, 
will depend upon its power to keep proud nations in close and 
practical association without derogation to their sovereignty 
and without distinction of race, that we earnestly hope the 
meeting of Commonwealth Ministers will begin the making of 
new history in that sense. 


The British Nationality Act 

HE important provision which we ‘have mentioned in 

the British Nationality Act undoubtedly facilitates such 

advance, and we wholeheartedly welcome it. It is, 
however, much less easy to be satisfied with those other 
provisions which make citizenship in one or other of a number 
of national States the basis of British subjecthood, and indeed 
the only means of attaining it. For Great Britain the change 
involves a difficulty which does not attend it elsewhere, 
because British subjects in the Colonial Empire have to be 
included in some circle of citizenship in order that they may 
remain subjects of the King. The creation of a great variety 
of Colonial citizenships seeming both impracticable and 
undesirable, the difficulty was overcome by establishing a new 
compendious entity with a single citizenship, namely, “ the 
United Kingdom and Colonies.”’ The objections to this very 
artificial solution are grave, and it was riddled in Parliament. 
But it now is law. 


Subjects or Citizens ? 

HE Government have not yet decided whether we of this 

ancient Realm are to retain upon our passports our 

proud and far-descended title of “ British subjects ” or 
whether we are to travel the world in the strange new guise of 
“citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies”’; but they 
rejected in the Commons an amendment passed by a large 
majority of Conservative and Liberal votes in the Lords which 
would have made the ancient title secure to all who preferred 
it. It was, however, not only these bizarre provisions in the 
Bill, but the manner in which they were produced, that led the 
Opposition in both Houses to express a deep anxiety about it, 
and also to suggest that time should be allowed for instructed 
discussion throughout the Commonwealth before the Bill came 
into operation. The Government, however, were obstinate. 
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Consult the Democracies 


believe that persistence to have been unwise and 
unfortunate. It is true that Canada had already 
passed a Bill establishing a Canadian citizenship, as 
(we need hardly say) she had every right to do; but Canada 
had no means of knowing how a similar provision would 
affect the United Kingdom, with its entirely different problem, 
or indeed the other Dominions. In an article published on a 
later page Mr. Menzies, the leader of the Opposition in 
Australia, declares that Australians will reject the change by a 
large majority, if the Government submits it to the electorate. 
The attitude of public opinion (as distinct from official opinion) 
in other Dominions has not, so far as we know, been ascer- 
tained ; and we must insist that British subjects in all the 
democracies are entitled to hear the argument and declare 
their views upon it, before their common status as subjects of 
the King and the ancient title expressing it are universally 
changed. We do not fear, like Mr. Menzies, that the change 
of title will affect the right or the intention of the Common- 
wealth nations to regard themselves as a family in the great 
international field; but forms and titles have a very real 
significance, and amendment of the Act should not be 
excluded, if ange opinion proves to be against it in the 
Dominions where that opinion is still unknown. 


Building Up the Family 
UR spiritual heritage, implicit in these legal forms, 
is the foundation of our common life and way of 
thought; but the present situation demands even 
closer co-operation in measures to extend and defend our 
material inheritance. If the family is to play its essential 
part in the struggle for freedom and peace, it must assert 
its right to maintain and expand the policy of family priority, 
reciprocity and mutual aid in every branch of development. 
To whittle at Imperial Preference in the name of non- 
discrimination and multilateral trade, as American negotia- 
tors have steadily sought to do, is not in America’s own 
long-range interest. We have gone some way to prove our 
case; but some ground has also been lost, and we must 
now at all costs establish the fact that American financial 
aid, however generous, will defeat its own purpose if it 
hampers the recovery and progress of the Commonwealth. 
We have also to work out between us the means of making 
the utmost of the population we possess. This country has 
not hitherto shared with the Dominions in the essential task 
of assimilating a just proportion of foreign immigrants. It 
must do so, and persuade some part of its own population to 
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reinforce the British element overseas, if the new nations 
are to make the most of their enormous natural resources 
without too far diluting their British stock. This policy must 
include a greater measure of partnership in social services 
and also practical steps to increase the younger nations’ 
industrial power. It may be hard for an old country to face 
this vital change ; but its own strength and welfare in the 
new conditions of the world will be found to depend on it, 
as also will its influence in establishing a new balance of power 
in Europe and thereby ensuring peace. 


Western Union 


HE progress of Western Union, which is essential to 

that same end, has been hampered by this notion that 

no union can be effective without a federal authority 
superior to all the constituent national Governments. The 
record of the British Commonwealth of Nations would seem 
of itself to be a sufficient refutation of that idea. Britain, 
moreover, is not delaying or belittling the union that Western 
Europe wants when she insists that it must take shape on 
this Commonwealth model, compatible with her immense 
responsibilities to the Commonwealth, and approved by the 
other nations of her family ; she would—witness 1940-41— 
be unable to play her essential réle of strength and leadership 
in Europe, if she sacrificed her Commonwealth relations to 
European blandishments. 


The American View 


T is natural, of course, that Americans should strongly 
favour the federal idea. They have been brought up under 
federal system which has achieved magnificent results, 
and they see no insuperable difficulty (with their own very 
different conditions in mind) about dividing powers between 
a federal authority and its component States. But even 
they, in the simpler conditions they enjoy, would find it 
difficult to define the functions which are essential to discharge 
of a country’s external responsibilities without depriving 
it of power to regulate its internal affairs in its own tradition 
and to maintain its standard of life; and in Europe, with 
its immense variety of standards, the task is beyond all 
human competence. 

It is therefore not the case, as some American publicists 
have supposed, that Socialists are more concerned than 
Conservatives about the sovereignty of their State. British 
Conservatives, like the vast majority of every democracy 
in the Commonwealth, hold as firmly as any Social Democrat 
that national sovereignty is indispensable to democratic 
vitality and advance, and that, without it no country cam 
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make its maximum contribution to world welfare or inter- 
national peace. Canada is indeed a salient example of that 
truth ; for she could not have played the great part to which 
her character and resources entitle her as part either of the 
American Union or of a federal Commonwealth. 


Mr. Churchill’s Lead 


HAT this view is shared by Mr. Churchill, the father 

of Western Union, seems clear from a statement con- 

tributed by Mr. Amery to the movement’s news-letter 
Umited Europe and from some recent comment on the con- 
troversy by Mr. Duncan Sandys. It is indeed the only 
condition on which Mr. Churchill’s vision and fervour can 
bear immediate fruit. Mr. Bevin dealt again with the subject 
in the speech which he contributed to the Commons Debate 
on the Address; but he seemed, as often, more concerned 
to defend himself against the charge of indifference than to 
express an ardent faith. The most notable speech in the 
debate was that of Mr. Eden, who presented Western Union 
as a necessary counterpoise between the two great Unions, 
Soviet Russia and the United States. 

Mr. Eden was courageously.and candidly right in saying 
that the confrontation of those two gigantic Powers is 
fundamentally dangerous—that point has not been emphasised 
enough—and strong in his conviction that escape from it 
can be found only in the association of the British Common- 
wealth with the free nations of Western Europe. Warm 
approval was given to that part of his speech by the Socialist 
benches, and there is no doubt that he spoke for a great 
majority in all parts of the House. Given acceptance of the 
Commonwealth principle, which need not be in doubt, 
Ministers should therefore abandon their unseemly jealousies 
and doubts and give Mr. Churchill’s lead really vigorous 
support. Western Union is indispensable and can be estab- 
lished upon the Commonwealth principle before the year 
isout. On the same condition this country should assuredly 
participate in a European Assembly. We do not doubt 
that, given the Commonwealth method, Commonwealth 
Ministers at their meeting will concur without reserve in 
that course. 


The Berlin Crisis 


R. IAN COLVIN’S “ Comment from Berlin” on a 
later page deserves the careful attention of our readers, 
because it represents the considered opinion of: one 
who knows Germany well, and who is now exceptionally well 
placed for observing the course of German affairs and for 
teflecting upon the European and world crisis to which the 
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post-war German problem has given rise. We have no 
difficulty in agreeing with much that he says ; but we dissent 
emphatically from his chief conclusion. Mr. Colvin sees a 
marked resemblance between 1938 and 1948, but he also 
sees no significant difference. Whereas in the Germany of 
1938 there were a number of substantial personalities— 
mostly Generals—hostile to Hitler and to his designs, he 
can discern no such dissident elements in the Russia of to-day, 
His point is that Stalin’s Russia is to this extent more 
dangerous than Hitler’s Germany, and that this would make 
a policy of appeasement even more undesirable now than it 
was then. 

He goes on to argue that the Western Allies were grossly 
misguided in reducing Germany to a state of economic 
and military prostration out of deference to Stalin’s wishes, 
and that the time has now come to resuscitate in Westem 
Germany a landwehr of 30 divisions, which will help us to 
resist Russian encroachment. And he defends himself 
against the obvious objections to this proposal by the plea 
that a “ citizen’? army would be no more harmful than a 
“democratic” police, and that if we have sponsored the 
latter in spite of the performances of the Gestapo under 
Himmler, we should not allow ourselves to be prejudiced 
against the former by the memory of German military 
activities under the Second and Third Reichs. 


Russia is not Germany 
HIS argument appears to us fallacious both in principle 
and in detail. To take the last point first, it can never be 
too often stressed that we did not fight Hitler because of 
the concentration camps, but because of his aggressive policy. 
In fact, the internal affairs of the régime were in this case— 
as they should always be— irrelevant to the issue of peace 
or war. What compelled us to fight was the immediate 
menace of German aggression through the agency of 
spirited and well-equipped German armed forces. 
erman Generals, whom Mr. Colvin apparently considers les 
aggressive than Hitler, were in fact full-blooded German 
militarists and expansionists, only differing from Hitler 
regard to method and timing. And we believe, per conits, 
that, although there may be no Staff resistance to Stali, 
as there was for a time with Hitler, this is amply compensated 
by the fact that Stalin and the Russian people are not funds 
mentally warlike or war-loving. The temperamental different 
between the two dictators, and between their two peoples, i 
a factor of major importance. And incidentally it is not 
fair to lay the prostration of Germany at Stalin’s door. Th 
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conditional surrender, which Stalin did not—according to 
the Hopkins papers—regard as wise. 


Atavistic Germany 


R. COLVIN’S proposal that we should make Germany 

strong again is based upon the double assumption 

that Russian strength will otherwise be irresistible 
and that Germany has now at last turned over a new leaf 
and foresworn her dreams of expansion and domination. 
Both these assumptions we consider unfounded. There can 
as yet be no certainty that a German Army would not turn 
out to be aggressive. German “ citizens”’ have repeatedly 
shown themselves to be soldiers at heart, and more devoted 
to the mystical ideal of an omnipotent Fatherland than to 
the liberal ideals of peace and democracy. A rearmed 
Germany is therefore much too likely to become once again a 
National Socialist Germany, ready to exploit the issues be- 
tween Communism and the West without regard for the 
maintenance of peace or of international good faith or of any 
other Western whimsy. Neither Russia nor Russia’s satellites 
nor France nor the Low Countries, after all that they have 
suffered at German hands, could possibly be expected to 
countenance that menace—so that no proposal could be 
better calculated than that of German rearmament to make 
the present unhappy discords of Europe insoluble. And it 
would also aggravate the cost of defensive organisation for 
the maintenance of peace instead of reducing it. Nothing, 
in fact, could be more mortal to the peace of Europe than for 
Britain and America to fall victims once again to sentimental 
delusions about the “ regeneration” of the German people. 
The atavistic militarist impulse in Germany will outlive the 
generation which actually fought in the last war, because it 
has been inculcated as the German ideal in millions of 
German children and strikes a chord to which their hearts 
vibrate instinctively. It must therefore never be discounted. 


The Russian Colossus 


HE menace of the Soviet Union, which is also real 

enough, is entirely different. Russia is a colossus only 

in size and numbers. She is still one of the most back- 
ward countries in Europe, and she has had to repel a full-scale 
German invasion which cost her many millions of lives and 
the utter destruction of the whole mechanism of life and 
production between the Polish frontier and the Volga. Her 
strength lies in her national pride and in her Communist 
faith, which has become—paradoxically enough—a major 
point of national pride with her people. She owes her 
expansion since the war to the ruthless single-mindedness of 
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her Government ; but reaction among her satellites is already 
beginning to show that national pride is not a Russian 
monopoly behind the iron curtain, and that a relentless will to 
dominate may aggravate rather than simplify her problems. 
Her greatest need is for capital goods, which she can meet 
only by trade and gooa relations with the Western Powers; 
and her satellites are even more dependent upon Western 
co-operation. She constitutes a constant source of danger 
because of her pernicious influence and relentless activity in 
subverting the institutions and the economy of the West by 
Communist propaganda. It is indeed a tragedy that her 
leaders so completely misunderstand and misinterpret the 
West, and that they insist on identifying Russian security 
with the destruction of Western ideals and the triumph of 
the Communist dialectic. 


The Lack of British Leadership 


HE only final answer to this challenge is to rebuild the 

prosperity of Western Europe. But for that two condi- 

tions are indispensable. One is the restoration of the 
German economy, and the other a sense of security based 
upon an iron front against aggression and manceuvres of 
intimidation, with the necessary organised power and the 
manifest resolve to hold that front whatever the consequences. 
It follows that the restoration of the German economy must 
be conditioned by water-tight safeguards against German 
rearmament, and also that the West must show its readiness 
for economic co-operation with the East by methods which 
cannot be regarded as a menace to the Communist ideology. 
This latter problem has not been sufficiently studied in the 
West, and progress towards its solution is unquestionably 
handicapped by the American ideology, which is in some 
respects as narrow and unyielding as the Communist. It is 
here that imaginative leadership by Britain can best serve to 
modify the clash between the rival economic faiths and point 
the way to what is indispensable—a modus vivendi without 
sacrifice of principle or fear of undermining in either’s 
domestic economy. 


Discussion Between Principals Indispensable 

HERE is indeed a striking similarity between 1938 and 

now, as Mr. Colvin suggests, but not of the kind which 

he supposes; and our Government is much to blame 
for failure to realise it. We are making now, as we made then, 
the huge mistake of approaching the Russians (who are 
childishly touchy and therefore, by inference, susceptible of 
flattery in these matters) through underlings. We should 
not, whatever the cost or risk of war, give in to them when 
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their demands are unreasonable, as they very often are. But 
we should continue to treat them as a great and essentially 

ace-loving people, who were lately our allies in a life-and- 
death struggle against German militarism. Heaven knows, 
they make it difficult enough. When a Russian General, in 
a speech publicly delivered in Berlin on September 12, 
declares that ‘‘ American aims are identical with the aims of 
Nazi Germany,” we seem to be dealing with ignorance and 
suspicion bordering on insanity. The whole Soviet course of 
action in Berlin, moreover, looks like deliberate provocation. 

But the leaders of the Western peoples, with peace at 
issue and a long tradition of statesmanship behind them, 
must concentrate on the main stumbling-block—which is we 
believe, a genuine fear in the Kremlin itself of aggressive 
anti-Communism, heightened by the signs of revival in 
Western Germany and the contrasting pauperisation of the 
Soviet zone by Soviet policy. The situation is too grave for 
anything but direct and personal conference between princi- 
pals. Who can doubt that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, if 
they had been at the helm, would long ago have taken steps 
to meet and discuss the issues candidly with Stalin ? Direct 
speech at the highest level is indispensable ; and until we have 
treason to despair both of Stalin’s statesmanship and of the 
military strength of the Brussels Powers, backed by the 
United States and the British Empire, we should at all costs 
avoid replacing arms in the hands of a people which has 
forfeited its right to hold them and which, even now, might 
so easily be tempted to abuse them. 


Russia and Her Satellites 
Mie EDWARD CRANKSHAW’S article, which follows 


Mr. Colvin’s on a later page, points the same moral 
with unanswerable force. His knowledge of Russia is 
exceptional, and he has on previous occasions proved his 
insight into Russian psychology. His main points in this 
article are two. In the first place, he emphasises the fact that 
the satellite States are torn between fear of Russia and fear 
ofGermany. Russia is unlikely to be successful in suppressing 
the national pride and independence which is stronger in them 
than Communism, if they are given no reason to fear the 
revival of militarism in Germany; but any idea that the 
Western Powers are, for their own purposes, rearming Ger- 
many will throw them by revulsion into the arms of the 
unchanging Bear, however disagreeable its hug may be, 
because they will always fear the Russian hug less than the 
German one. 
Secondly, Mr. Crankshaw underlines the vital importance 
of force and firmness in dealing with Russian expansionism, 
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which spreads like lava wherever no adequate obstacle is met. 
He believes that the coup d’état which riveted the chains on 
Czechoslovakia would not have been attempted if there had 
been good reason to anticipate any strong reaction in the 
West ; it was a try-on such as Hitler, to Europe’s perdition, 
was too often allowed to practise with triumphant success, 
For the future, therefore, it is indispensable that the Western 
Powers should show a staunch and solid front. Any prospect 
of that would be destroyed by German rearmament, which 
would not only divide the West itself but would also very 
naturally be taken in the East as proof that the West lacked 
confidence in itself. The first essential in Western policy is 
to organise its military strength, and the second to make 
Russia and her satellite States believe that the weakness bred 
of indecision and disunity is a thing of the past. Given that 
basis, there will be real hope for appeasement from strength, 
from which a reasonably stable modus vivendt may result; 
but candid talk between principals will be needed to show 
that strength, and the will to use it against further provoca- 
tion, indubitably exist. 


Southern Rhodesia 


OUTHERN Rhodesia has established a post-war record’ 
S»: returning once more, at the general election held last 

month, a Governnment which has held power since 1934. 
We know of no parallel to this except in Soviet Russia, where 
elections are hardly similar! This is a personal triumph 
for Sir Godfrey Huggins, whose United Party won twenty-four 
seats against five won by the Liberals and one by Labour. 
The most significant aspect of Sir Godfrey’s victory is the 
confirmation given to his moderate native policy and to his 
advocacy of co-operation with British Colonies north of the 
Zambesi. Southern Rhodesia served the Empire splendidly 
under his leadership during the war, and remains a loyal 
self-governing bastion of signal value in the present state of 
Africa. May it prosper exceedingly. 


Malaya 
are suffering in the Colonial Empire from weak and 
dilatory handling of subversive activities, and also 
from lack of a clear-cut policy which harmonizes our 
political and economic aims. This is a subject which calls for 
close and candid examination, and The National Review will 
have much to say on it. In Malaya, for instance, we are con- 
fronted with a situation of real gravity, aggravated by political 
improvidence. One example of this is the tardiness with which 
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the Government has grasped the need of decisive action against a 
highly organised campaign of revolutionary intent. The police 
are now being reinforced and good troops are being sent ; but 
the strain of present conditions upon the productive population 
has been allowed to get near breaking-point, and we may find 
that an area of vital importance to our economic recovery has 
seriously declined in output and, once again, lost confidence 
in the Empire’s strength. The Colonial Office’s addiction to 
routine appointments, dictated by the fact that so-and-so is 
next for such and such a job regardless of special fitness for or 
knowledge of the place, has also been indulged with calamitous 
results. It would be well for it to remember Admiral Fisher’s 
pithy saying that the Empire has often been jeopardised at 
some critical point because it was ‘‘ Buggins’s turn’”’ for 
promotion, whether the best man available for the vacant post 
or not. 


Palestine 


HERE is a relentless realism about the extreme Zionists 

in that they ardently believe a Jewish State unworthy 

as an ideal without Jerusalem and unworkable as an 
economic and, political entity without the whole of Palestine 
ee Transjordan. But they are also as wickedly deluded as the 
icarii under Vespasian in that they rely for attainment of 
their aims on terror and assassination. The murder of Count 
Bernadotte is only the last of a long series of loathsome crimes 
which have hitherto been condoned by the worthies of Israel 
and by most of the world outside the British Empire because 
the victims were Englishmen. Magnanimous and sanguine, 
Count Bernadotte had laboured in the cause of peace and 
compromise with signal courage and industry ; his death is a 
heavy loss to his country and the world; we detest and 
deplore the way of it. 

The end of the blind experiment wilfully initiated at Lake 
Success last November is not yet in sight. It was prompted by 
the imminence of the Presidential election in the United 
States; and it is not unreasonable to hope that American 
policy in the Middle East will be more soundly advised when 
that is over. American opinion at large is by no means as 
one-sided on the Palestine issue as the electoral manceuvres of 
both parties have suggested ; and men like Bayard Dodge, 
late Principal of the American University in Beirut, who speak 
impartially and with high authority upon all Middle Eastern 
affairs, will shortly have a wider and more respectful hearing. 
We wish them all the influence they deserve, for peace in the 
Middle East will depend in the main upon a better under- 
standing between this country and America. 
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India and Hyderabad 


HE cynical manceuvres in the Assembly which defeated 

the last hope of peace in Palestine brought the United 

Nations very low in the estimation of all peoples east of 
Suez; and the utter failure of that institution to support 
Count Bernadotte has set the seal upon its squandering of its 
own authority. Mr Churchill’s eloquent appeal for justice to 
Hyderabad, delivered in Parliament in July, has been justified 
to the hilt by the event; and it was due solely to lack of 
confidence in any moral support from outside India that the 
Nizam surrendered to force and withdrew his appeal to the 
Security Council, which had been presented with moderation 
and cogency by his representative. 

The results as we write are unpredictable. The issue in 
Kashmir is still completely open, and Moslem opinion has been 
once more stirred to anger throughout the Indian continent. 
We ourselves have lost all power to influence events in India; 
but, in spite of this complete eclipse of the United Nations and 
the old harmonising Power, the opinion of the Commonwealth 
may still, we hope, carry weight at the meeting of Common- 
wealth Ministers, which is to be attended by Mr. Nehru. 
We trust therefore that opinion will be candidly expressed by 
the United Kingdom Government and by the others who are 
deeply concerned in the peace of Asia. For if the opinion and 
advice of close and friendly neighbours is to have no 
influence upon the policy of States, and if the (we hope, 
temporary) moral collapse of the United Nations is to be 
followed by moral collapse in the Commonwealth, however 
vitally interested in a given region its various members may 
be, then the prospect for civilisation is frightening. 

Never indeed was it clearer that peace in all parts of the 
world will depend upon adequate regional arrangements for 
preserving it, and that the Charter itself will be torn to shreds 
unless its provisions are loyally upheld by regional councils 
formed in accordance with it. 


Mahomed Ali Jinnah 


Y the sudden death of Mahomed Ali Jinnah Pakistan has 
suffered the loss of an iron-willed and great-minded leader, 
who was indeed its creator. Jinnah was no narrow of 


fanatical Moslem, and he never at any time made show of 
religious fervour. The passion in his reserved but ardent 
being, with its cold and proud exterior, was for Indian 
independence ; and he worked for that goal within the 
Congress Party until its blind fanaticism forced him, in the 
thirties, to realise that the Moslems would gain nothing and 
lose much by subordination to Hindu majority rule in place of 
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British impartiality. He thereupon left Congress and founded 
the All-India Moslem League, through which, by sheer will and 
organising ability, he forged the Moslem nation. In him there 
passes from this world one of its greater men, for he altered 
the course of history. 


The Freak Session 


HE King opened the Special Session of Parliament with 

all the traditional ceremony on September 15. King, 

Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled form the 
centre of our Parliamentary system, since it is in that trinity 
that political sovereignty resides, all-embracing and omni- 
potent. It is therefore seemly that every Session should be 
opened with the stately observances which bring the three 
together and mark their interdependence in our constitu- 
tional life. The Opposition were right to protest in both 
Houses against the Government’s unseemly decision to have 
the splendid pageantry repeated twice within five weeks in 
order to further a purely partisan manceuvre, designed to 
tit for their own immediate convenience the constitutional 
balance on which our liberties rest. The proceedings on the 
Parliament Bill itself were perfunctory by comparison with 
the grave debates devoted by both Houses to the major 
problems of the day, the Opposition leaders obviously feeling 
that further argument on the Bill should await its third 
presentation next year. The actual business for which the 
Special Session was called seemed, indeed, of small account 
by comparison with the other business: by which the time of 
the two Houses was mostly occupied. 


The Economic Situation 


F this latter the two most critical are the nation’s 

economic situation and international affairs. On the 

former a White Paper was published and the Chan- 
cellor made a reasonably confident speech, which was war- 
ranted by the facts so far as they go. The total drain on our 
gold and dollar resources, which amounted to {1,024 million 
in 1947, has been reduced to £508 million for the current year. 
Exports have risen and imports have fallen. Invisible 
earnings are on the mend. Best of all, perhaps, the outer 
sterling area has reduced its dollar deficit and has added 
{116 million to its deposits in London against {142 million 
drawn from their London balances by other countries, of 
Which the most important is France. 

These figures show that the country can within a period 
recover its independence from foreign aid ; but they give no 
ground for complacency. The dollar deficit of £500 million 
will be bridged as to £300 million by Marshall Aid; but 
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£100 million of that £300 will have to be paid to other 
European countries whose situation is even more critical 
than ours, and we cannot assume that Marshall Aid without 
Marshall will be available on the previous terms. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has proved himself immeasurably better 
than Mr. Dalton ; but recovery still depends on raising the 
country’s production without raising the cost of its goods, or, 
in other words, on the understanding and co-operation we 
can win from industry as a whole, and more especially from 
the wage-earning class. Feeling in the Trade Unions, with 
which we deal later, is divided and by no means reassuring 
on that vital point. 


The Forces 


HE Special Session also evoked a Ministerial pronounce- 

ment upon the Forces, which was of major significance, 

Mr. Morrison’s statement that the period of compulsory 
service is to be extended to fifteen months, that production 
for the Royal Air Force is to be accelerated, that every effort 
is now to be made to stimulate Territorial recruiting, and that 
measures for civil defence against air-raids are to be brought 
into operation, comes not a week too soon in the present 
European situation. It would be easy to reflect upon the sorry 
light thus thrown by itself upon a Cabinet which ran away, 
a few months since, from its own declaration that eighteen 
months’ compulsory service was a minimum; and we 
prophesy that the fifteen months now to be imposed will 
prove inadequate. 

If the Government had not made light of Mr. Churchill's 
advice as to the strength at which our armed forces should 
be maintained, these hardships would not have occurred; 
and more resentment is caused by changes of policy than by 
a steady level of obligation, however high. No less important 
to our youth, our influence in Europe would have been much 
greater in recent months. It is now imperative to give prool 
of substantial military power, and no consideration must take 
priority of it. 


The Trades Union Congress 


HE annual meeting of the Trades Union Congress at 
Maigate last month was of exceptional significance. At 


extremist resolution, declaring that the Congress could 
not support the Government’s policy of wage stabilisation 
because wages were still too low to permit of a reasonable 
standard of living, and calling for the statutory control d 
profits and dividends, was defeated on a card vote by 
5,207,000 to 2,184,000. Before this vote was taken, Sir Stat 
ford Cripps had addressed the meeting in a closely reasoned 
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speech which undoubtedly carried weight with his audience. 
e showed that in 1947 distributed profits, after deduction 
of tax, had amounted to only £320 millions, as against 
{3,261 millions devoted to wages and {1,435 millions in 
salaries—a total of £4,696 millions. He paid a tribute to 
companies for their action in closely limiting dividends during 
the present year, and pointed out that a further limitation 
by even so much as 25 per cent. would give an increase of 
only fourpence in the pound on existing wages and salaries. 
The debate was distinguished by a speech : from 
a young delegate of the Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Draughtsmen, Mr. L. George (a name historically associated 
with effective oratory !), who said that “‘ people talking about 
higher wages and restricting profits were simply taking time 
off from the economic crisis,” and pleaded for a united effort 
at increased production. The official resolution, which was 
carried in place of the defeated one, called for a policy to 
maintain the purchasing power of wages, to control prices, 
extend cost-of-living subsidies, and limit profits more strictly. 
The showing of the Congress would have been more impres- 
sive, had the official speakers shown more of Mr. George’s 
realism and courage; but their position is difficult in a 
movement where the real power is in the hands of the great 
individual unions. It is upon the latter that the Govern- 
ment’s campaign now depends. 


The Stimulation of Industry 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS, in urging the vital importance 

of further production per man-hour said that industry 

must use either more muscle or more brain, and that he 
thought brain the chief necessity. The truth surely is that 
both are indispensable. We shall not recover without harder 
work, as is proved by the steel industry with its longer hours 
and outstanding record of production; but harder work 
will not be obtained without more wisdom in Government 
policy and business management. With regard to the former, 
Sir Hubert Henderson, in a most impressive address to the 
British Association, which held its annual meeting last 
month at Brighton, made short work of the theory that our 
present austerities ‘‘ would vanish like the snow if only the 
sun of the price system were allowed to shine”; but urged 
nevertheless that the present net-work of controls, main- 
tained partly by the fact that the Civil Servants who admini- 
ster them, like them, and partly by genuine fear lest any 
modification should imperil those which are essential, should 
be drastically purged and simplified. The further fact that 
many business men have acquired the habit of leaning on 
controls while denouncing them also calls for forcible action. 
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The spirit of self-reliance and enterprise requires strong 
stimulation, and the removal of debilitating controls is the 
surest way of administering it. 


The Psychology of Labour 


UT even more fundamental is the need of giving the 

working-man real confidence in the fairness of the 

industrial system. He is at present absolutely con- 
vinced that an undue share of the profits derived from his 
labour passes into the hands of otiose shareholders, who do 
nothing to deserve it. The “ nicer less or more ”’ is, on this 
issue, a distracting irrelevance. Endless argument is possible 
about it and about—argument as sterile as that of the doctors 
and saints whose futility Omar Khayyam lamented. The 
outstanding fact, which no argument will alter, is that the 
working-man believes the present system to be unfair, and 
that, so long as he believes it, we shall be the victims of a 
blind drive for less work at higher wages. This can end only 
in widespread unemployment and general misery, the return 
of unemployment itself being taken as convincing proof that 
hard work reduces the number of men for whom employment 
is available. Sir Stafford Cripps was right enough in saying 
that “‘ it is only those most bankrupt of ideas who insist that 
the only way to increase production is to make other people 
work longer and harder hours. That is not intelligence ; it 
is laziness of mind.” No doubt, as he maintained, better 
equipment and organisation can work wonders. But the 
problem, apart from economic budgeting which will give 
industry the capital, is to secure the working-man’s co- 
operation ; and it is clear enough that the Socialist method 
of State control and greater centralisation, with all the 
goodwill it had behind it, is no answer to that problem. 


The Conservative Opportunity 


HE Conservative Industrial Charter had far too little 

light to throw on this, the crux of our industrial problem. 

Every trade union meeting, every unofficial strike, with 
their monotonous insistence upon hours, wages and the limita- 
tion of profits, supplies a proof which only the purblind can 
question. The British working-man is not inefficient or lazy; 
no country has a working-class of higher skill or character. 
But he believes that justice and fair play are still denied him 
by the industrial system—a dangerous state of mind, since 
the demand for fair play is a governing instinct with English- 
men. Our readers will find upon another page in this issue 
an article upon the subject, which deserves the attention of 
Conservative leaders both for the clearness of its diagnosis 
and for its practical recommendations. The author, Mr. 
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Brian Davidson, is not an amateur or a theorist, for he has 
had long, practical experience in business and labour manage- 
ment in a great industry. Nationalisation, brought into 
being not so much by convincing argument as by its appeal to 
millions suffering from a deep psychological malaise long 
verging on mutiny (as witness the General Strike of 1926), 
has proved itself no remedy. Conservatives will soon be 
called upon to face the issue, and they must grasp it firmly 
as a major test and opportunity, if their administration, like 
Pitt’s, is to restore the morale of the country and save it from 
economic ruin. 
Christianity and Communism 

NOTHER even deeper malaise in the moral and intel- 

lectual fabric of the nation cries for understanding and 

redress. Ina striking letter to The Times of September 7, 
Dom Aelred Graham, the distinguished Benedictine writer, 
argued eloquently that only ideas can neutralise ideas, 
and that the Christian idea must prove itself better than the 
Marxist idea or else succumb to it. How is it todoso? We 
believe that in this all-important field the Church of England, 
with all the Christian Churches which share its historical 
breadth and vision, has a special mission and opportunity. 
The confrontation of two dogmatic and authoritarian faiths, 
Christian and anti-Christian, which is turning Europe into 
a spiritual battle-field to-day, requires the intervention of a 
broader concept of Christian truth, if untrammelled freedom 
of mind is to remain an European heritage. It was English 
influence more than any weakening of faith which first 
assuaged the older wars of religion and made men realise their 
futility. This must be done with the new war of faiths, and 
the English people are better fitted by character and tradition 
to do it than any other people. But many amongst them 
(and these are really legion) who recognise that the civilised 
world will founder if it loses touch with Christian principle 
by renouncing or constricting the Christian message, are at 
present alienated from whole-hearted support of their own 
Church by the apparent unwillingness of its leaders to retain 
and satisfy within its fold those who cannot accept all the 
dogma inherited from its pre-Reformation past and all the 
sometimes too archaic idioms of its present liturgy. 


The Lambeth Conference 


HIS was the opportunity of the Lambeth Conference, 
and many will be disappointed by the outcome. The 
Bishop of Manchester was certainly not speaking for 


himself alone when he expressed his regret, in a subsequent 
Diocesan Letter, that the Conference had laid emphasis 
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rather on the Law than on the Prophets; and that same 
regret forms the burden of an article on another page by a 
young writer with whom we have had ample opportunities 
for discussion and with whose views we are in general agree- 
ment. To propose any change in the Prayer Book is bound 
unhappily to cause pain to many devout and Christian souls; 
but if the Bishops at Lambeth had been prepared to face at 
once that some day inevitable strain, they would assuredly 
have been less negative in the conclusions which they framed. 
The need is now so great that this Review will be open (so 
far as its limited space permits) to the frank discussion for 
which the subject calls. 


Tradition Versus Tolerance 


HATEVER the reason for the discomfort about 

established dogmas and forms which is making for the 

emptiness of churches at the present day, it is cer- 
tainly not indifference, at any rate in a majority of those 
whose states of mind combine to create the religious or non- 
religious climate of their time. The need for established 
religion with a broad and living appeal is deeply felt by 
multitudes, who are nevertheless estranged from the Estab- 
lished Church by the spirit of negation or intolerance with 
which their desire for a broadening of its essential tenets is 
met. This is bad for the nation at large, bad for the Estab- 
lished Church, and especially bad for the schools, amongst 
whose teachers a spirit of agnostic materialism has long been 
gaining ground. It also gravely reduces the weight of influence 
with which England and its Church might work for moderation 
and mutual tolerance between the rival spiritual camps now 
struggling for mastery of European life. 

To release the Church of England from the chains which 
at present encumber it will demand the freest possible 
discussion and a new birth of tolerance amongst those to 
whom the existing forms are sacrosanct. But the Church 
of England will not continue to represent the better mind of 
England, if it clings too closely to all its old phylacteries, 
as the Lambeth Conference apparently thought it should, 
and refuses to broaden its embrace. Such resistance to 
modern thought would so violate the true English tradition, 
and so destroy its Christian influence in an embattled world, 
that we refuse to contemplate it. 


KINGSHIP AND KINSHIP 
THE BRITISH NATIONALITY ACT 
By Tue RicuTt Hon, R. G. MENZIES 


N the British world we have witnessed several major con- 

stitutional developments during the last twenty-five years. 

They possess many interesting features, not the least remark- 
able of which is that so many of them should be made contrary 
to the usual rule that the pace of an army is the pace of the 
slowest unit. It is quite noteworthy that ever since the First 
World War the pace of constitutional development in the 
British Empire has been that of the fastest Dominion. Quite 
shortly, Canada is leading the field. I am sure that there are 
profound differences of opinion on these matters between, for 
example, the people of New Zealand and the people of Canada ; 
but in effect, whenever a clash of opinion has occurred, the 
Canadian view has prevailed. 

To give an example, I take leave to doubt whether the 
famous Balfour formula of 1926 would have been thought 
necessary by the average New Zealander or the average 
Australian; but Canada and South Africa, presented with 
internal racial problems of which Australia and New Zealand 
know from experience little or nothing, felt that it was 
imperative that the adult status of the Dominions should be 
given formal recognition. I can understand this, but at the 
same time I have always felt that it is a misfortune to take 
hold of a relationship which is essentially spiritual, and 
endeavour to reduce it to set terms. The same comment 
applies to the Statute of Westminster, which although it 
contained some extremely useful removals of legislative 
restrictions upon the powers of Dominion Parliaments, 
seems to me to have unnecessarily restated in formal terms a 
condition of genuine independence which was under no 
challenge whatever. Legalism, except where it is unavoidable, 
should be avoided. It is, in such matters, out of our tradition. 

The recent British Nationality Act represents the product 
of not only Canadian precept, but of Canadian example. Thus 
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we see that the pace of the army has been the pace of the 
fastest unit. 

The Dominions Office, now the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, has never regarded itself as more than an “ honest 
broker’; it has always appeared to me to consider itself as 
inappropriately placed for the expression of robust views, 
This, in my opinion, is a pity; the movement of ideas on 
intra-Empire relationships should be two-way. It is difficult 
to understand why it should be eminently correct for a 
Dominion to offer the strongest views to Great Britain (and 
in these latter and noisier days, even in public), but quite a 
different matter for Great Britain to chide or chastise a 
Dominion with the instruments of argument, reproof, or even 
old-fashioned sentiment. This delicacy about offending the 
supposed susceptibilities of the Dominions is not compli- 
mentary to us who are of the Dominions; it seems on the 
contrary to assume that we have an exaggerated sensitivity 
which is inconsistent with a real adult life. After all, Great 
Britain is still by far the most important unit in the Empire, 
and can claim the rights and privileges of Dominion status 
herself. As has been rightly said, she is the Metropolitan 
Dominion. Why should she not have views, for example, on 
how British nationality should be defined or acquired ? She 
was, after all, its first parent. Yet so inveterate has become 
this habit of deferring to what is supposed to be Dominion 
opinion that we may search the Parliamentary Debates on 
the British Nationality Act almost in vain for the expression 
of any criticism of the Bill’s main provisions—which are 
revolutionary, and will, in my view, be anathema to the 
majority of Australians when they are generally known. 

Most of the debate turned upon the limited question of how 
“citizenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies ”’ should 
be conceived or expressed. This seems to me to be gravely 
unfortunate. The answer is made, and in fact was originally 
made in the course of the debate, that the Governments of 
the Dominions had requested that the Bill be passed. But 
here another question of great importance arises. Why 
should it be assumed, for example, that because the Cabinet 
at Canberra, which has no mandate on the matter, which has 
not obtained any expression of Australian public opinion, 
which has not even the backing of discussion in Parliament, 
says “‘ Australia requests you to pass this Bill,” the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster must accept it? Vox Canberre—Vox 
Dei ? 

I criticise this assumption, which is based upon the 
undemocratic view that a Government with a general Parlia- 
mentary majority has a mandate to do what it pleases on vital 
matters, whether raised in its Election Policy Speech or not. 
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The violent political and public reaction in Australia to the 
Bank Nationalisation legislation shows that democratic belief 
in the limited character of a Government’s mandate is not 
dead. To lend point to this criticism I make a categorical 
assertion. If this Nationality Bill were, with full public 
exposition and discussion in Australia, put to a referendum, 
it would be rejected. The best public opinion in Australia is 
not separatist ; it is still sturdily British; it resents the 
persistent movement towards the disintegration of the 
British Empire ; it rejoices in the fact that we are all of us 
the King’s lieges, wherever we may be. It does not live, as 
some people apparently do, in daily fear of interference from 
Downing Street. In my own strong advocacy of the closer 
integration of Empire plans, powers and resources, so that 
as far as possible we may think, speak and act together, I am 
sure that I express the majority Australian view. 


Wuat DoEs THE AcT Do? 


The clearest way in which to answer this question is to 
summarise the Bill’s main provisions. There are many matters 
dealt with, including the problem of the nationality of married 
women and the special problem of Eire, In this article I will 
not attempt to discuss the problem of the nationality of 
married women, since it deserves full and special treatment 
ofitself. It is sufficient at present to say that it could be dealt 
with without disturbing the old basis of the British nationality 
law. Nor shall I venture into the turbulent waters of discus- 
sion about Eire, since my theological training is inadequate 
to enable me to grasp the elusive subtleties which have now 
resulted in Eire being both in and out of the British Empire 
at one and the same time. I will therefore deal with two 


ad matters which seem to me to be of the essence of the 
ill :— 


First, it destroys the old rule that wherever a subject 
of the King was born or resided he was ipso facto possessed of 
British nationality or subjecthood. This was the old Common 
Code or Common Status. There was, for example, no separate 
Australian nationality. We were all British subjects and 
British citizens, carrying, for example, British passports (as 
I do at this moment), issued in Australia by the Governor- 
General. True, it was recognised by the Imperial Conference 
of 1937 that every particular State of the British Common- 
wealth could decide which persons should be admitted to its 
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community. If this were not so, special Dominion laws about 
immigration, about the right to vote, and about naturalisation 
would be frustrated. But the Conference recognised that the 
basic nationality was preserved. Any provisions which a 
Dominion might make on such legal problems as I have 
referred to were, as it has been well expressed, ‘‘ derivative 
and secondary.” The Bill reverses this idea. In Part I, 
Clause 1, it makes British nationality and subjecthood depen- 
dent upon citizenship of the United Kingdom and Colonies, 
or of Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
India, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia or Ceylon. In other 
words, it makes British nationality something which is 
derived from local citizenship, and therefore something 
secondary. To the casual eye the change may seem un- 
important. It may indeed, as so many vitally important 
matters are, be dismissed by the unthinking as the kind of 
verbal argument which ought to be left to the lawyers. In 
reality, the change is not superficial but profound. It repre- 
sents the triumph of the separatist view. British nationality, 
which was once the universal title of the British citizen 
everywhere, and represented the foundation upon which 
British citizenship everywhere was built, falls at last into the 
second place. 


Secondly, Section 4 provides that with certain exceptions 
(such as foreign diplomats, and certain children of enemy 
aliens) “‘every person born in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies after the commencement of this Act shall be a citizen 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies by birth.” I share 
Lord Simon’s whimsical amusement at the notion that by 
some gynecological freak some person may be born both in 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies at the same time, but 
the point need not detain us. Section 5 provides under certain 
conditions for the obtaining of citizenship of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies by descent. Section 6 deals with the 
problem of how Dominion citizens, ‘‘ being of full age and 
capacity,” can acquire citizenship of the United Kingdom 
and Colonies. John Smith, a native-born Australian, goes to 
England to make his home there. He must, under certain 
conditions, apply to the Secretary of State in the prescribed 
manner to be registered as such citizen, first establishing that 
he has been resident in the United Kingdom for twelve 
months, or such shorter period as the Secretary of State may 
accept. True, the Act stops short of requiring him to take 
out papers of naturalisation, though in another twenty years 
time some Dominion spokesman suffering from an inferiority 
complex may make an agitation for it. But his old perfectly 
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automatic citizenship of the United Kingdom has gone. This 
strange and disheartening rule, which gives legislative sanction 
to a definition of citizenship which strikes at the very founda- 
tions of British thinking, applies to an Australian or to a 
New Zealander. But it does not apply to a Jamaican who, 
being a citizen of the Colonies, gets his citizenship of the 
United Kingdom by the mere fact of residence there. 


WHAT WERE THE ARGUMENTS ? 


In 1946, Canada passed the Canadian Citizenship Act, 
providing for the granting of Canadian citizenship. This was 
a radical departure from the old Common Code or Common 
Status idea, though it is true that the Act went on to say that 
all Canadian citizens were in consequence British subjects, 
and that all persons who were British subjects by the law of 
any other part of the Commonwealth would be recognised 
as British subjects in Canada. This Canadian Act clearly 
gave rise to the British Nationality Bill in 1948. In the 
Official Summary of the Bill this is made expressly clear. 
Remarkably enough, this Summary says “‘suchasystem.. . 
enables each country to make alterations in its nationality 
laws without having first, as under the Common Code system, 
to consult the other countries of the Commonwealth and to 
ascertain whether the alterations contemplated would impair 
the common status.” Thus it appears that under the pressure 
of Canadian legislation we have reached a stage of disarticula- 
tion when even consultation between us should be avoided if 
possible. 

In Parliament the debates were conducted on the assump- 
tion that in regard to the Dominions the Bill was non- 
controversial. There was some spirited argument as to 
whether there should be a special category for “ citizens of 
the United Kingdom and Colonies”; but, in spite of out- 
standing speeches such as the one made by Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, there was very little said about the basic principles 
mvolved. In effect, the Home Secretary, who had the carriage 
of the Bill in the House of Commons, put his argument in 
this way. The Common Code, he said, which had previously 
existed, had connoted almost identical laws in different 
Dominions, a Common Status, and the principle that altera- 
tion could be made only by consultation and agreement. 
The whole object of this method was to produce one common 
British nationality. But, he went on, Canada by its Canadian 
Citizenship Act had completely altered the position and had 
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introduced an entirely new principle. The problem had been 
discussed by certain experts at conferences of the different 
Dominions. The Governments of these Dominions had 
— and therefore the Canadian legislation must be 
ollowed. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE ACT ? 


Summarised, my criticisms of the Act are these :— 

First, a change in the basic conception of British citizen- 
ship should not be made without adequate consultation. If that 
consultation is to be adequate, it must be based upon full 
communication to the public of what is proposed, and a full 
reference to and obtaining of public opinion. Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, in the speech to which I have already referred, 
said, on July 7th :— 


“The conception of developing British nationality and 
adjusting it to the situation in the Dominions is not at alla 
new idea. The earlier changes, however, did come about 
through Imperial Conferences; that is, they came about 
through Conferences at which there were represented the 
statesmen who were the leaders of the great self-governing 
States of the Commonwealth. More than that, the proceedings 
of these Conferences were published so that everyone might 
know what had happened, and what views had been exchanged, 
and might form his or her opinions in the full knowledge of 
such expressions of opinion.”’ 

Sir David then referred to the meeting of experts that 
preceded this Bill: ‘‘ It has several odd features. Its report 
was not published. Nothing was heard before the introduc- 
tion of this Bill of the discussions among the different Common- 
wealth Governments that had been pursued before and after. 
I suggest that this secret manner of considering a subject of 
the greatest importance to the whole Commonwealth and its 
individual citizens emphasises how much has been lost by the 
lapse of the Imperial Conferences.”’ 

I entirely accept this view. Such problems are not to be 
disposed of by experts, even if we can make up our minds as 
to what type of person is to be treated as ‘‘ expert ’”’ upon a 
problem of such a kind. Nor should they be disposed of by 
Governments which have, for the most part, been elected 
upon issues utterly unrelated to the one now under considera- 
tion. There has, by the way, been a curious reluctance to 
convene an Imperial Conference. I gather that there is to 
be one later on in the year. It is permissible to hope that the 
Conference will not be of unduly brief duration ; that its 
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agenda will not be of a purely generalised kind ; that a joint 
family view will be expressed on a variety of related political 
and economic problems; that the close preparatory work 
it all involves, and without which no important conference 
can succeed, will be undertaken. This, of course, is in a sense 
another question. One thing that seems unhappily certain 
is that the Imperial Conference of 1948 will treat the problem 
of British nationality as already completely disposed of. , 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CROWN 


Secondly, British subjecthood as the basic nationality was 
and is completely in line with the allegiance to a common 
Crown, which in the new Dominion status clearly remains as the 
only formal nexus between us. If it is only through the door 
of a special local and locally controlled citizenship that British 
nationality can be achieved, plainly such divergent laws 
may be made that all pretence of a common status will 
disappear. I find this process quite crazy. The significance 
of the Crown in the British Empire is immense and vital. 
Yet it is under progressive attack, sometimes by those who 
in a cold metaphysical fashion say we have not one King 
but ten Kings, so that the cementing unity is at once divided ; 
sometimes by those who are eager to divide up the once 
proud unity of British citizenship; sometimes (to particu- 
larise), by those who wish to remove the Governor-Generalship 
of a Dominion as far as possible from the notion of direct 
personal representation of the Crown. All these movements 
fit into a pattern. The last appointment of a Governor- 
General of Australia represented the high-water mark of the 
movement against the significance of the Crown. The 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia expressly 
provides that the Governor-General is to be the representative 
of the King, appointed at the King’s pleasure. Yet Mr. 
Chifley candidly informed the Australian Parliament that 
Mr. McKell had been nominated by him, that the King had 
been given no other choice, that real consultation was not 
regarded as necessary, and that in the view of the Government 
the King had no option but to accept the nomination. In 
brief, the Governor-General of Australia is, by public declara- 
tion, not the representative of His Majesty the King, but the 
Tepresentative of the Government of Australia. 

There are, of course, many who welcome these departures 
as a proof that we are growing up; to me they are, on the 
contrary, merely evidences of unimaginative and assertive 
juvenility.. Unless the British countries of the world strengthen 
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the bonds between them, and in particular the union which 
is provided by a truly common Crown and a truly common 
citizenship, Great Britain will cease to be a Great Power, and 
the British Empire, which could be a Great Power if it spoke 
as one, will fall into a condition of fragmentation. 


THE EFFECT ON IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


Thirdly, these separatist movements will unquestionably 
have important practical consequences. One will do by way of 
example. We have for many years maintained a system of 
mutual trade preferences inside the British Empire, which 
most of us think to have been of immense value, not only to 
us but to the world. We have continued these preferences in 
the face of the Most-Favoured-Nation obligations which exist 
in consequence of other treaties to which we are parties. 
Foreign countries recognised our preferences as a legitimate 
exception to our Most-Favoured-Nation obligations only 
because they conceded that there was an organic relationship 
between the British countries which went far beyond mere 
friendship or alliance. But is it to be supposed that with the 
increasing tendency to diminish the significance of the Crown 
or the Crown’s unitary character, and with the dividing up 
of British citizenship which will be produced by this legisla- 
tion, foreign countries will continue to adopt this view? 
“Have you a common citizenship?” they will say. “ Have 
you a Common Crown as the single head of your community 
of States? If not, why should we distinguish you from any 
other group of friendly independent powers ? ”’ 


Wuy OBVIATE CONSULTATION ? 


Fourthly, the proposition that the adoption of the new 
nationality law will obviate the necessity for consultation in 
future is completely unsound. If the British Empire is to be 
a Great Power, and if it is to be able to pool its joint resources 
for the development of every one of its parts, it is clear that 
it must have more and more means of consultation, and not 
less and less. It is no criticism of the old Common Status 
nationality law that it could not be changed without full 
consultation between the British countries of the world. On 
the contrary, this was one of its two supreme virtues, 
first virtue was that, wherever we went in the world, we were 
British subjects ; that wherever we went in the British world, 
we were British citizens. The second virtue was that any 
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change which was to be made by any British country should 
be made with proper consideration of the effect which it 
might have on other British countries, and that therefore 
there should be a full brotherly exchange of views before any 
action was taken. 


THE CRUCIAL ISSUE 


Fifthly, basically the argument by which this change in the 
nationality laws was supported reveals once more the existence 
of a very great issue in Empire affairs. It is an issue which 
needs to be brought out into the light and air, and on which 
we have a duty to express ourselves not only with friendliness, 
but with complete frankness. Are we in fact an alliance of 
friendly but quite independent powers, with old associations 
of sentiment and in some cases of race, but without any 
organic association? Is the British Empire now only a 
functional grouping of different peoples? If so, the King 
does become ten Kings, and has no symbolism or common 
significance ; no permanent joint planning is feasible ; there 
would be deep passive resistance to migration on the false 
view that a migrant from England to Australia is a British 
citizen lost ; there can be no preferences, for other nations 
cannot be expected to recognise them. I see no middle course 
on this matter. If there is to be a British Empire, there must 
be one Head of the State, one King ; if there is to be one King 
as the living symbol of unity—the legal expression of our 
organic unity—we must all be the King’s men; that is to 
say, we must all be the King’s subjects and the citizens of 
the total body of the communities ruled over by the King. 
But if this process of juristic division goes on, so that we are 
friendly nations and nothing more, we will find that in the 
sacred name of satisfying our somewhat touchy notions of 
independence we will have resolved the British Empire into 
its parts and will have brought to an end the greatest benefi- 
cent organic association of human beings that the world has 
ever seen. 

In an admirable comment on the British Nationality Bill, 
The Economist of August 7 said: “ Thus, while one ancient — 
British tradition—the gallows—remains intact, another and 
finer tradition—that any of the King’s subjects are full 
citizens of the particular realm of Britain—disappears. The 
Nationality Bill resolves the Commonwealth into a group of 
distinct nationalities having in common only an allegiance 
to the same King, and a mysterious citizenship which accords 
no particular rights and imposes no particular duties. It has 
carried a step further the process begun long ago, and 
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originally formalised by the Statute of Westminster, of trans- 
muting the Commonwealth into a congeries of sympathetically 
inclined independent nations, whose unity is symbolised by 
the Crown. Its effect is to make the Crown more important 
than ever... .” 

With most of these pungent words I am disposed to agree. 
I make, however, one major reservation. It is unquestionably 
true that the Crown is more important than ever. But I 
doubt whether this importance has been recognised by those 
who have been the chief sponsors of this Bill. For it must 
not be forgotten that many of its advocates are also those 
who say, most vigorously, that under the new Dominion 
status every Dominion must have the right to stand neutral 
in a British war. If this means anything, it means that the 
King, who makes peace and war, can be at peace and at war 
with the same country at one and the same time; at war in 
relation to Great Britain ; at peace in relation, say, to South 
Africa. No institution of monarchy can long survive such 
absurdities. The Crown is the symbol of unity; it cannot 
continue to exist in any real sense upon a basis of disunity. 
We cannot hack away from year to year at the foundations, 
and then express surprise when some day the house falls. 


Wuy BE NEGATIVE? 


Finally, this Bill is a further proof that for some time 
past we have been thinking and speaking of this Empire 
(or Commonwealth and Empire, if you prefer it) far too 
much in negative terms. The emphasis has been placed on 
the things that distinguish us, and not on the things that 
unite us. We have dwelt upon the discussion and definition 
of our legal rights to disagree and to take our separate courses, 
when we should have concentrated our energies upon the 
imperative need for corporate agreement. The world needs 
us now as never before. We shall exercise our greatest 
influence when we begin to let the world know a little less 
insistently how independent of each other we are, and a good 
deal more clearly that on all the things that matter we are 
one people, bound together by ties as real and as lasting as 
those which bind the peoples of the United States of America 
or the Soviet Union. 

Every unnecessary act of separation performed by British 
Parliaments and States brings new hope to those who would 
destroy us, and new confusions into the minds of our friends ! 


R. G. MENZIES. 
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THE TEN LOST YEARS OF EUROPE 
A COMMENT FROM BERLIN 
By Ian COLVIN 


UROPE has often throughout the centuries seemed to 

be on the point of composing her differences, only to be 

seized by a new convulsion; and to-day, with en- 
lightened men seeking to form a European parliament, 
the Eastern horizon is full of menace. The British like to 
have black and white on their foreign affairs, having little 
inclination to study the half shades. It is tempting to draw 
an analogy between the crisis of the summer of 1938 and that 
of 1948 ; but in doing so, we have to bear in mind that while 
the same anxiety and uncertainty prevail, almost every other 
factor of European politics has altered. 

In the summer of 1938 Hitler, enraged and discomforted 
by a British warning against the use of force to solve the 
Czechoslovak problem on May 21, took a decision on May 28 
to disrupt the Czechoslovak state by October 1 and for that 
purpose to order a general mobilisation with September 28 
as the zero day. He was prepared to overrule the objections 
of his General Staff, who believed that a war on two fronts 
must be fatal to Germany, and he gave orders that the Western 
Wall of fortifications was to be commenced immediately. The 
military position was that Hitler was assured of the neutra- 
lity of Poland and Rumania, unless war became general, 
and that this neutrality would prevent Russia sending troops 
into Czechoslovakia. The diplomatic position was that 
unless Great Britain, France and the Soviet Union declared 
jointly or simultaneously that they guaranteed Czecho- 
slovakia and thus put the issue of a two-front war squarely 
to Germany, Czechoslovakia would be overrun. In the first 
days of August, the British Government was apprised that in 
late July Hitler had given orders to General von Brauchitsch 
to put a mobilisation plan into motion that was to become 
general on September 28. The news leaked out through 
Brauchitsch himself, though it was to some extent discounted 
in the perplexed minds of the British Government by counter 
Tumours being disseminated through the capitals of Europe 
to camouflage the true nature of the decision. 

The situation had been carefully thought out by General 
Beck, Chief of the German General Staff, who did not believe 
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that if Great Britain failed to announce a determination to 
stand by Czechoslovakia, Hitler could be said to be certain 
of failure. He suspected France to be willing to avoid her 
obligations, and knew that without France the Soviet pact of 
assistance would not operate. The General sent an emissary 
to London in the middle of August, 1938, to say that if assur- 
ance could be given openly that Great Britain would stand 
by Czechoslovakia, the German general staff would be in a 
position to prevent the invasion of Czechoslovakia. This 
meant in fact that the German army would have turned 
Hitler out of power. That this was so is being gradually 
established by an accumulation of evidence ; General Beck's 
own papers are under study and have yet to be published; 
but there is the evidence of General Halder at Nuremberg, 
the statements of Kordt, the German Chargé d’Affairs in 
London ; a revealing article by the journalist Heinrich Baron 
in the Deutsche Rundschau, as well as records of statements 
made by von Kleist, Beck’s agent, on his return from London. 
“‘ Nothing has been more persistently impressed on me during 
the last two or three anxious months than this,” said Lord 
Halifax in the House of Lords debate after Munich. “If 
only Great Britain would say clearly and unmistakably that 
she would resist any unprovoked aggression on Czecho- 
slovakia, no such unprovoked aggression would be made. . . . 
We never felt able to use that language.”’ The Deutsche 
Rundschau, looking back on the Munich conference, mentions 
an encounter between Léon Blum and Lord Halifax in 
Washington in 1946, when the ex-Foreign Secretary con- 
fessed that he was still worried by the thought that Hitler 
might have been stopped in 1938. 

In retrospect, how clear the issue before Munich seems to the 
British onlooker—a chance that Hitler might have been over- 
thrown by his own generals! And, if that failed, a European 
coalition against Germany that would have been twice as 
powerful as the array of 1939! Yet we must not forget mn 
looking down from the lofty height of ten years that there 
were then the same misty doubts and hopes around the crisis 
of 1938 as now obscure our judgment of the crisis of 1948. 
Only great men can decide in their minds at the time what the 
historical truth really is. Winston Churchill saw events 
clearly before they happened, and Lord Lloyd rebuked his 
friend Lord Halifax bitterly for not believing his intelligence 
of the German mobilisation given to him nearly two months 
before it became public. Of what avail was recrimination ? 
Great Britain lost at the Munich conference her ancient and 
historical role of arbiter of European affairs. 

Before going on to appreciate the second crisis, let us see 
what part was played by Soviet Russia in 1938. At least half 
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the hesitation of Neville Chamberlain was because he could 
see no ordered future in Europe if two such Powers as Russia 
and Germany were to come into play against each other—a 
view which drove him to seek a middle course where no 
middle course existed. The Soviet State policy in 1938 was 
to adhere to collective security, because it gave Russia a 
considerable voice in European affairs and was also incom- 
patible with the idea in some minds of isolating the Soviet 
Union and letting Hitler bleed Germany in a Drang nach 
Osten. Fear of this prompted all Russian policy. At the 
same time the Soviet Government with doubtful wisdom 
believed in the Comintern aim of fomenting labour trouble 
and trade union obstruction to rearmament in all West Euro- 
pean countries, on the double calculation that this would 
weaken the West and compel it to rely on collective security, 
while it would tempt Hitler to a war of revenge on the 
Western allies rather than turning East. The first calculation 
must have been uppermost in the mind of Litvinov in 1938, 
and the second in the mind of Molotov in 1939. 

France had the onus of discussing with her treaty partner 
Russia in September 1938, what action might have to be 
taken should Czechoslovakia be invaded. On September 2, 
M. Payart, the French Chargé d’Affaires in Moscow, had an 
interview with M. Litvinov to discuss the treaty obligations. 
It must be said that Litvinov proposed French, Russian and 
Czechoslovak staff talks on mutual aid, a proposal which, 
had it been accepted, would have produced quite another tone 
of voice from Hitler at the Nuremberg party congress. The 
sequel was that the Foreign Commissar went to Geneva and 
met M. Georges Bonnet, the French Foreign Minister, on 
September 11, to whom he persistently proposed that the 
machinery of the League of Nations should be put in motion 
on behalf of Czechoslovakia ; but M. Bonnet resisted the idea 
and Lord Halifax did not even join their talks. 

Both Chamberlain and Bonnet were bemused by the same 
delusion, that Hitler was capable of desperate action if 
Russia were brought into the array against him, whereas if 
she were excluded, he might be reasonable. Mr. Churchill 
believed the opposite and in an interview with Chamberlain 
on the afternoon of September 26, obtained by dint of 
personality that a Foreign Office communiqué should be 
issued stating that ‘if in spite of all efforts (for a peaceful 
solution) a German attack is made upon Czechoslovakia, the 
immediate result must be that France will be bound to come 
to her assistance and Great Britain and Russia will certainly 
stand by France.” Yet the timing of this communiqué, 
which a month previously might have stopped Hitler alto- 
gether, shows that Chamberlain’s concern was that there 
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should be a peaceful solution of the Sudeten German problem, J pe; 
To save Czechoslovakia for the balance of power was not his § wis 
intention. Litvinov had gone back to the Soviet Union, his § tha 
career at an end. To Munich the Russians were not even § wh 
invited to send observers. The Kremlin leaders were left J can 
contemplating how difficult it was to co-ordinate their foreign 

policy with allies whose internal structure and constitution J Gr 


they were busy undermining. This failing in Soviet policy § wa 
has often been debated ; it had been a contributory cause to § has 
a number of purges; Krivitsky and Kravchenko have con- § pro 
demned its shortsighted cynicism alike; yet the clock in § vig 
Russia could not be put back to old-fashioned diplomacy, § The 
Molotov succeeded Litvinov and is with us still. und 
Munich was and remains one of the largest of the brood § jn I 
of grievances that the Soviet leaders nurse against the § Fra 
Western powers. It is held as a full excuse by all Communists J We: 
for the treason against a Slav nation in the German-Russian § Alli 
Pact of August 1939, and the partition of Poland. It merges § of t 
with the myth that Soviet Russia eventually bore the brunt § of t 
of the war alone, the implication being that the Western | 
Powers, who had tried to isolate Russia at Munich, remained §f of \ 
picking at the coasts of Europe in 1942 and 1943 without § tion 
daring to land. Yet in retrospect British diplomacy, which J the 
was defeated in its hopes of obtaining a pact with Russia in § and 
1939, seems high-principled but foolish. Stalin wanted § pure 
British agreement to his occupying the Baltic States forthwith §f tota 
as a sound practical step against aggression. Great Britain § for t 
could have made a condition that those States should be § worl 
evacuated again within a short number of years ; she could § pron 
also later have made their evacuation a condition for the they 
convoys of military aid that she sent through Persia and § the 
Murmansk to the hard-pressed Soviet Union in 1941 and § ghis 
subsequently. Eure 
She did neither. Russia has now absorbed the Baltic States, 7 
and only another war will free them. Almost everything that the § Stali 
British Foreign Office feared by instinct and tradition seems § but | 
to have happened to Europe in the past ten years, so much § lok 
so that we are tempted to doubt the capacity of some of its ff dain 
permanent officials, who jettisoned the balance of power if § Bon! 
1938 to appease Hitler and in 1945 to appease Stalin. For it §f agair 
no other sense can we interpret the abandoning of Germal f expe 
Silesia, Pomerania and Eastern Brandenburg to new Poland, T 
and leaving Berlin entirely surrounded by the Soviet zone of J the ; 
occupation. Of all the mistakes in which the Europeam fit ap 
Advisory Commission and subsequently the Ministers at} right 
Potsdam acquiesced, the Oder-Neisse line was the most {have 
pernicious. It justifies a resurgence of German militarisM] him 
even more than the inhuman blockade of Berlin, which i} the ] 
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beginning to make the world wonder whether it was entirely 
wise in totally disarming Germany. It must seem to many 
that in the ten years between Munich and the Berlin crisis the 
wheel has turned full circle and brought us back exactly to the 
same danger spot. 

Not exactly! That is why I spoke of the half shades. 
Great Britain, having lost her last chance to wage preventive 
war in 1938, to use the words of Ribbentrop after Munich, 
has passed the main burden of the western coalition to the 
broader shoulders of the United States. Yet long range 
vigilance cannot replace a continental balance of power. 
The western confederation of German States that is forming 
under British and American supervision out of the talks 
in Koblenz and Bonn knows well that its seat of government, 
Frankfurt on Main, cannot be protected. For three years the 
Western allies sat round the table with the Russians in the 
Allied Control Authority hammering nails into the coffin 
of the German army; we have held war crimes trials, some 
of them against all good sense ; we have excluded German 
regular officers from all responsible employment in the States 
of Western Germany, demolished dockyards, ships, fortifica- 
tions, plant and equipment. Our propaganda has passed over 
the last genuine efforts made for peace by Germans in 1938 
and 1939; the revolt of July 1944 has been ignored as a 
purely German affair in the effort to bring home the German 
total war guilt. We have just put up another three generals 
for trial as war criminals, among them von Brauchitsch. The 
world is not told that for every senior officer whom Hitler 
promoted there were a dozen whom he passed over because 
they did not suit his methods. The remnants of these men, 
the silent in the land, sit watching the grim tragedy that 
schism is playing with their country spreading to the rest of 
Europe. 

There is another difference between 1938 and 1948. 
Stalin does not seem to be set on immediate aggression ; 
but we may only hazard a guess at his intentions. We must 
look in vain for that same leaven of European men, who 
claimed also to be of the Resistance, the Goerdelers, Tresckows, 
Bonhoeffers, Schlabrendorffs, who bent all their actions 
against Hitler and warned England again and again what to 
expect. Soviet Russia has few or none of such men. 

The Moscow talks have had so little palpable result and 
the situation in Berlin has worsened to such an extent that 
it appears very questionable whether the right men with the 
tight mandate have been sent to Moscow. In 1938 we could 
have demonstrated our serious intention to Hitler by showing 
him Russia on our side; in 1948, if there is no solution to 
the Berlin problem, it will be time to tell Stalin that we are 
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putting Western Germany into a proper state of defence by 
forming a German Landwehr or citizen army. Thirty German 
divisions under the command of the Allies would put an end 
to the defenceless fear that has gripped Europe. There is 
no better case for abolishing the German armed forces 
because of the wars of aggression of Hitler and the Kaiser 
than there is for abolishing the German police, because of the 
far worse atrocities that have been committed by the Gestapo, 
We have instead most sensibly produced a democratic police 
force of which we can be proud. 

For a time it was easy to imagine the blockade of 
Berlin as merely a reprisal against the Anglo-American policy 
of separate currency reform, but it has been held so long now 
that it would appear rather to be an integral part of the 
trend of Russian influence westwards. It is very likely both 
at once. It is possible to imagine the blockade being lifted 
as a result of the Moscow talks ; but a state of relaxed tension 
in Europe, seems most unlikely until the Western Powers 
can throw more weight into the scales. 

One last comparison between the end of the thirties and the 
end of the forties. The British attempt for an entente with 
the U.S.S.R. to guard the peace in 1939 failed mainly on our 
own dual policy which wished to build simultaneously a 
safety belt or cordon sanitaire of neutral States between the 
two Great Powers, Germany and Russia. It was this that 
brought the Moscow talks to a standstill in July and August 
1939. A loose association of Poland, Rumania, the three 
Baltic States, Hungary and Yugoslavia could not dam the 
world struggle ; no more so can Western Union until there 
is something more substantial here than the young training 
force that is the Rhine Army. We need a new stabilising factor 
in Central Europe before this scarred and anxious Continent 
can rest and prosper. 

TaN COLVIN. 
Kemsley Offices, Berlin. 
September 8. - 


Editor’s Note.—This article is published as a valuable 
expression of opinion from an experienced and authoritative 
correspondent at the storm-centre of European affairs— 
Berlin. Editorial comment upon it will be found in ‘‘ Episodes 
of the Month ” on an earlier page. 
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THE RUSSIAN WAY WITH SATELLITES 
NATIONALISM AND THE FEAR OF GERMANY 
By EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


MPERIAL Russia showed herself incapable of ruling 

conquered territories except by the forcible imposition on 

ullen and often rebellious peoples of Russian institutions, 
the Russian language and Russian police methods. Thus the 
Russian came to be hated throughout his own Empire ; and, 
indeed, was able to hold this Empire only because its various 
parts were physically contiguous with Russia proper and thus 
within the immediate field of operations of a centrally based 
army. Because of the geographical situation, also, it was 
easy to disguise the fact that, for example, Georgia and 
Turkestan were colonies and to treat them as simple extensions 
of Great Russia. 

This notorious process of forcible ‘‘ Russianisation ” was 
applied not only to backward and barbarian territories in 
Asiatic Russia, but also to cultivated Western societies which 
came under Tsarist dominion: for example, Poland and 
Finland. In a word, the Tsarist Empire was not a happy 
Empire; and its retention and maintenance put a heavy 
strain on the resources of the central Government: perhaps 
even a disastrous strain. 


THE STALIN TOUCH 


Tsarist Imperialism came under heavy fire from Lenin 
and his Bolsheviks. One of the first preoccupations of 
Lenin’s Government was to do away with the Russianisation 
of such component parts of the old Tsarist Empire as were 
not lost beyond recall, and to devise a federal constitution 
under which non-Russian peoples adhering to the Soviet 
Union were to be ensured a measure of political autonomy 
and the freest development of their own cultural traditions. 
Lenin’s expert adviser in the framing of a policy towards the 
minority peoples was none other than Stalin, by birth a 
Georgian and thus a traditional rebel against Tsarist autho- 
tity, who, long before the Revolution, had written a book 
paling with the treatment of national minorities in a Socialist 

ussia. 
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It is not necessary here to detail Stalin’s conclusions and 
show how they were put into practice: the one point to be 
made is that the Bolsheviks thought they saw the weaknesses 
of the Tsarist imperial system and carefully sought to eliminate 
them, replacing the iron yoke by fraternal bonds. The 
minority nations had their own Soviets, and in varying degrees 
the theoretical right to secede from the Union. They were 
encouraged to cherish their own tongues and national customs 
and to develop their own arts. In Moscow school-books and 
classics were printed in all the languages of the Union. It 
was the dawning of a new age. 

But Lenin and his friends forgot one fact: that the 
leopard cannot change its spots. They forgot, in a word, that 
Russians do not know how to govern except by force. And 
the national minorities, with their new theatres, their new 
education in their own languages, their new Soviets, still 
had to be governed. They had their Soviets; but these, 
through the local Communists, took their orders from the 
Politburo in Moscow. They had their schools to teach the 
children in their own languages ; but what they were taught 
was the divinity of Lenin and Stalin. The Tsarist police and 
Government officials were no longer there to tax them and 
keep them down; but the Soviet police and Government 
officials came instead to take their grain and bully them into 
producing more. They had their theatres and their national 
festivals; but many of the national customs they had 
managed to cling to all through the Tsarist oppression, because 
they did not threaten the person of the Tsar, now had to go, 
because they stood in the way of collectivisation and industria- 
lisation and thus threatened the life of the Soviet State. 

And these officials and police in themselves and in their 
orders from Moscow showed the ancient Russian failing: 
total inability to adapt their methods of Government to 
different sorts of people. The Great Russians were treated 
like slaves for the glorification of the Plan, and in return they 
had theatres and jamborees and clinics by which they set 
great store: they were used to being treated like slaves. But 
the minority nations, or some of them, would have dispensed 
with the theatres and the jamborees in return for the privilege 
of being allowed to lead their own lives in their own way, 
which was not the Russian way. 


THE STEAM-ROLLER AND ITS DEFECTS 


This may appear far removed from the activities of the 
Cominform, which loom so darkly over Europe at this moment} 
but it seems to me quite useless to think about the Cominform 
except in terms of Russian imperialism. And it is equally 
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useless to think about Russian imperialism without grasping 
the main point about it : its crude ineptitude. 

Only a few months ago it was impossible to speculate on 
the strains and stresses inside the Soviet Union and within 
its sphere of influence without being accused of wishful 
thinking. The iron front presented by Russia to the world, 
stretched right through the heart of Europe, looked the 
strongest thing in the world. It needed only the accomplished 
ease Of Mr. Gottwald’s Czechish coup to convince those who 
still needed convincing that Moscow’s control over all Europe 
east of Helmstedt was absolute and effortless. Those who 
suspected that: it was really an affair of relativity and that 
the secret of the whole set-up was not the absolute strength 
of the Kremlin but the relative weakness of Downing Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue were, as I have said, accused of 
wishful thinking. To-day enough has happened, and without 
any particular show of strength and determination from the 
West, to precipitate it, to show that affairs on the other side 
of Europe are not as faultlessly managed as too many of us 
hypnotised ourselves into believing, that the great men of 
the Politburo are as fallible as human beings anywhere, and 
that the mismanagement and fallibility manifest in Moscow 
to-day have a family likeness to the mismanagement and 
fallibility which used to be manifest in St. Petersburg. 

Russification, in a word, was not a simple matter of impos- 
ing on other peoples the Russian language and Russian 
customs of life ; rather, it sprang from a congenital incapacity 
to appreciate the point of view of the governed, complicated 
by a failure to realise that there were more ways thar the 
traditional Russian way of reacting to intolerable pressure. 
The way of the Russian is to sink down into himself behind a 
passive barrier of sullenness, every so often, if the means for 
revolt are at hand, blowing up into a frenzy of destructive 
and purposeless rage, then sinking back into apathy when 
the frenzy is exhausted. The principle of Russification was 
based on the assumption that all peoples everywhere behaved 
like this. It still is. And in the last year the powers in the 
Kremlin have been discovering the falsity of this assumption. 

Nevertheless, although the more acute among them must 
by now have realised that, for example, the Serbs have different 
ideas from the Russians and respond differently to the 
familiar Russian pressures, this knowledge can be of little use 
to them ; for they themselves must continue to behave like 
Russians: they know no other way. And behaving like 
Russians in this context means going on from threat to threat, 
fom harshness to harshness, from terror to terror, until 
something gives way: either the resistance of the oppressed 
or some part of the machine of oppression. Committed to 
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perpetual attack because their incomprehension of the victim’s 
psychology is such that they have no means of knowing where 
they may safely relax, the Russians are compelled to go on 
regardless of the consequent strain on their resources and the 
diversion of energies required for other purposes. These may 
be such as to weaken the whole immense machine. 


THE MECHANISM OF DECEIT 


It may be argued that in view of the skill and cunning 
shown by the Bolshevik leaders in misleading those whom 
they wish to destroy, this picture of a clumsy, one-track steam- 
roller must be false. But there is a confusion here. So long as 
the Russians feel themselves on equal terms with an opponent, 
or even at a disadvantage in face of him, they are circumspec- 
tion itself. That is to say, manceuvring in face of a sovereign 
Power strong enough to command their respect, or even in 
face of a class of their own people too strong for sledge- 
hammer tactics, they show what looks like extreme skill in 
veiling their ultimate intentions and in soothing the fears of 
their potential victims. Actually it is not extreme skill: itis 
made to seem skilful by the gullibility of the victims. The 
sort of duplicity advocated by Marx and Lenin and practised 
by Stalin is not particularly skilful ; only one principle of 
knowledge is required ; namely, that human beings may be 
easily deceived by false words, and that where these false 
words are such as momentarily to relax their fears, they 
positively demand to be deceived. 

Thus, before the Bolsheviks were ready to try conclusions 
with the Russian peasants, they deceived them by false words. 
Thus, still far from ready to try conclusions with Britain or 
America, they still try to deceive Britain and America with 
false words—not, when one looks at the state of mind of 
Britain and America to-day, one must admit, very skilfully. 
In a word, until the machine is finally committed to the 
assault, the Russians manage to give the illusion of flexibility 
and tactical skill and psychological penetration simply by 
virtue of their understanding of this one simple fact of human 
nature. But when the time for deception has come to an end} 
when, that is to say, the mask has been thrown off, and force, 
or the threat of force, is used because they feel strong enough 
to succeed with force, the steam-roller goes ahead. And if 
the driver has miscalculated the resistance it will meet, not 
understanding in the least the true causes of this resistance 
or the real secret of its strength and the seat of its potential 
weakness, it can only smash on until it breaks or is broken. 

This is happening in Eastern Europe to-day. The first 
serious resistance came from the Serbs. The man who under- 
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estimated their wilkto resist was the late Andrei Alexandro- 
vitch Zhdanov, who, in 1939, as Governor of Leningrad, also 
underestimated Finland’s will to resist. But the death of 
Zhdanov, the arch-priest of Russification in the modern idiom, 
while it may have extremely far-reaching effects on the future 
history of Russia and therefore of the world, is unlikely to 
arrest the progress of the steam-roller. He may have been 
responsible for putting it into gear; some of his colleagues 
may have doubted the wisdom of his action ; but it is too late 
for them to do anything about it now, unless they are prepared 
to give up positions carefully prepared long before the main 
assault was launched. The steam-roller is moving forward, 
and it will continue to move forward in all the satellite States 
until it has completed its task, at whatever cost, or until it 
breaks down. 


RUSSIFICATION IN THE BALANCE 


At this stage it is imipossible to forecast what the end 
will be. On the face of it, the power of the Soviet Union is 
such that, if it is properly exerted, the Yugo-Slavs, the Poles, 
the Czechs, the Bulgars, the Rumanians, and others, will not 
have a chance. On the other hand, Russia requires all her 
power for other purposes than the forcible subjugation of the 
satellite States. Indeed, the main appeal of the Russification 
of Eastern Europe lay in the fact, as the Kremlin saw it, that 
it would cost Russia nothing. A bastion against attack from 
outside, an advanced base for further Communist infiltration, 
reinforcements for the Soviet Army, and invaluable buttres- 
sing for the overstrained Soviet economy, were all to be had 
by taking thought. If Russia is compelled to spend time, 
energy and material on subduing these countries by force, 
every ounce of which is needed in reserve for the probable 
clash with the West, the whole grand scheme for Eastern 
Europe may prove no asset at all, but a liability. 

Everything depends on the effectiveness of the opposition 
in the various countries to complete integration with Soviet 
economy. Until the spring of this year, and in spite of 
appearances to the contrary, Russia in her dealings with her 
satellites wore what she takes to bé kid gloves. She has 
gone carefully, relying on local Communists to do her work 
for her, encouraging the idea that she would leave local 
Communists to work out the salvation of their own countries 
in the nationally appropriate way and in alliance with other 
parties, and backing the local Communists with the prestige 
of the Soviet army, which cost nothing. The very delicacy 
with which the Kremlin handled the satellites in the initial 
stages of Communisation should have indicated to us that it 
was only feeling its way ; for Russians in politics do not go 
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gently once they are ready for a show-down. We were misled 
because our idea of kid gloves is different from the Russian 
idea of kid gloves. Mistaking Russia’s gentleness for self. 
confident aggressiveness, we wrote off Eastern Europe, and 
especially Czecho-Slovakia, too easily and prematurely. 

In the spring of this year the Kremlin, working through 
the Cominform, felt strong enough to show its hand, or was 
impelled prematurely to show its hand by the importunate 
Americans, working through E.R.P. It was made clear to the 
satellite States, in other words, that there was to be no 
nonsense about independent nationhood. Eastern Europe 
was to be Russianised in the modern way: it could have its 
own languages, its own Governments, its own cultural life, 
but it was to be integrated with the Soviet economy, with the 
Soviet army, and with the general line of the Moscow Central 
Committee. This integration, moreover, was to be achieved 
in the Russian manner, which meant the accelerated imitation 
of various Russian expedients and institutions, such as the 
liquidation of peasant holdings and the collectivisation of 
agriculture. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TITO 


For some time before the public excommunication of Tito, 
it was evident that some sort of struggle was going on inside 
the Communist parties of at least some of the satellite countries, 
including Yugo-Slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 
With the belated publication of the attack on Tito the exact 
nature of this concealed struggle was plain : it was a struggle 
between those Communists who wanted to take a national 
line and those who wishea to follow Moscow in everything. 
When this alignment became clear, there were some surprised 
faces in the opposing camps. But, except for Tito and his 
supporters, the national Communists seemed to have been 
overcome. That in fact they had not quite been overcome was 
shown only a week or two ago by the fierce onslaught on 
Gomulka of Poland and his subsequent recantation. Go- 
mulka, one would have said, was sufficiently Russian in outlook 
for anyone ; but he was not. 

Even so, the final process of Russification is only just 
beginning. The resistance has been carefully weakened im 
advance by the familiar Marxist tactics of deception, and the 
non-Marxist may be allowed a quiet laugh at the spectacle of 
ardent Communists being hoist with their own petard. But 
the fact remains that national feeling is strong. 

The mass of so-called Communists in Eastern Europe are 
not really Communists at all in the Muscovite sense : they do 
not, that is to say, find in Marxism the reason for theif 
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existence and the philosophical key to the mystery of life ; 
they are simply men and women in revolt against one sort of 
oppression, real or imagined, and in search of better times. 
They will be less ready than the Russian people to exchange 
one sort of oppression for another, éspecially an alien one. As 
the process of Russification develops they will find themselves 
increasingly in revolt and they will find leaders. Until now 
they have been kept quiet partly by a healthy fear of Soviet 
might, partly by the sense of solidarity derived from their 
past resistance to the Nazis and their present enthusiasm for 
reconstruction, partly by the reasonable conviction that their 
new “ popular ’’ Governments have so far been no worse than 
the Governments they had before the war and in some respects 
are better (there is great variation here between the various 
Eastern European nations), but, above all, by an almost panic 
fear of Germany. 


THE FEAR OF GERMANY 


This fear of Germany is a factor which most of us in the 
West, at any rate outside France, seem quite unable to 
comprehend. We pay no attention to it at all. We seem 
scarcely aware of it. Yet it is probably the most important 
single factor in the whole complex of European interests and 


motives at this moment. Much of the behaviour of Russia’s 
satellite States, above all the Czechs and the Poles, which we, 
in our obsession with Russia, unthinkingly ascribe to fear of 
Russia, has been due not to fear of Russia at all but to fear of 
Germany. And we ourselves have contributed, and increas- 
ingly contribute, to the nourishment of that fear. 

To-day in Poland and in Czecho-Slovakia the real conflict 
isseen, not as a straight conflict between the rival imperialisms 
of Russia and America, but as a sinister and tortuous conflict 
between Germany and Poland, between Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia—Germany in each case being backed by Britain and 
America. To the Pole and the Czech the war which all fear 
is an Anglo-American-German attack on Eastern Europe to 
win back Silesia and the Sudetenland for Germany. Russia, 
quite naturally, plays on this fear for all she is worth. And so, 
for her own immemorial reasons, does Germany. For Poland 
and Czecho-Slovakia are forced to look to Russia for support 
in face of German claims which the Western allies have never 
yet denied, and which, with the American restoration of the 
economy of Western Germany, become ever more real and 
threatening. Germany, the Germans who matter, profit by 
the general confusion and cross-purposes to increase the mutual 
hostility of the East and the West in a hundred and one 
different ways. 
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But we are not here discussing the future of Germany, 
In this article I have been concerned only with throwing an 
oblique light on the policy of the Cominform which brings 
out certain features usually unnoticed. And the situation 
I have tried to show may be summed up as follows :— 


THE MORAL FOR THE WEST 


The Soviet Union, having got Eastern Europe into its 
grip by slow and gradual degrees, is now embarked on the 
ancient process of Russification, which, as it develops in the 
inevitable Russian manner, will end up by turning the peoples 
of Eastern Europe against her. Very soon she will depend 
for her position in Eastern Europe solely on two things : fear 
of the Soviet Army, and fear of a resurgent Germany ; and of 
these the latter will be the stronger force. In a word, Russia 
herself may be relied upon to alienate her own vassals, with 
consequent straining of the machinery of oppression—of the 
resources of the Soviet Union, that is to say. 

But Russia is also their only possible shield against 
renewed German attack. We, in the West, are increasingly 
identifying ourselves with, precisely, a resurgent Germany, 
designed as a shield against Russian attack. In other words, 
in raising up Germany in face of Russia, we are doing more to 
consolidate the new Soviet Imperium than could be achieved 
by any other single action, to say nothing of playing into the 
hands of the Germans themselves. By snubbing the preten- 
sions of the Poles and the Czechs, we drive them ever more 
deeply into the Russian camp, which they detest, and smooth 
the way for that policy of Russification which, unsupported by 
us, might recoil with interesting results on the heads of the 
Russians themselves. 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 


THE FRENCH ENIGMA 
A STUDY OF FACTS 
By PIERRE COMERT 


HE recent ministerial crisis, which has been dragging on 

in Paris for the last few weeks, has focused attention once 

again upon the internal French situation. A France 
economically balanced and politically stable appears to be the 
only possible foundation for the recovery of Western Europe. 
In the present state of affairs Germany and Italy are incapable 
of assuming that réle. In these circumstances it is only 
natural that anxiety should be felt in London and in Washing- 
ton at the spectacle of confusion which French political life 
and economic conditions present. It is understandable that 
the most tried friends of our country should occasionally ask 
themselves if the structure of France is yet vigorous enough 
for statesmen to envisage Paris as the cornerstone of European 
reorganisation. To that question this article can lay no claim 
to provide an answer. It will be confined to the exposition of 
certain facts and to the recapitulation of certain historical 
data which may perhaps assist the reader in understanding 
the present French situation. 

In France as elsewhere economics have dominated and 
conditioned politics since 1945. The rise in prices and the 
demands for higher wages have been absorbing more and more 
the attention of Governments because of their profound social 
repercussions. Ministries succeed one another: but the 
question of the cost of living remains unsolved and confronts 
each new Cabinet. How can the country establish her 
economy on a firm foundation? That is the fundamental 
problem. 

France is comparable to an elder son who finds himself at 
the death of his parents in possession of a fortune in capital, 
of a landed estate, and of a factory. During his youth he had 
lived comfortably on his income without paying overmuch 
attention to either land or factory. Then came the war, 
which robbed him of his fortune. Now he is obliged to depend 
upon his land and his factory for subsistence ; but his land has 
been inadequately developed, and the machinery in his factory 
is somewhat obsolete. In order that the revenue from both 
should reach the desired level he is bound to re-equip them 
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completely. A banking friend has therefore agreed to furnish 
him with the necessary capital on condition that this work of 
modernisation be finished within a period of a few years, 
This is a fairly precise analogy to France’s situation to-day ; 
having lost her foreign investments, she will be obliged when 
American aid is exhausted to live on the produce of her 
agriculture and industry. This position is certainly not 
desperate ; but it demands very drastic redress. 

The French problem of to-day is therefore essentially a 
problem of greater production. Exploited by superannuated 
methods, the land of France is no longer yielding as much as it 
ought to yield. Equipped with obsolete machinery, French 
factories are producing less and at a higher cost than those of 
other great industrial nations. Thus, to increase production 
by all possible means is the key to the French economic 
situation. Since production is insufficient there has occurred 
a disequilibrium between the total of goods available and the 
total of currency in circulation. There are too few goods and 
too much money with which to buy them. The result has been 
a growing rise in prices. The national market has tended to 
become a sort of auction in which the competition of buyers 
promotes the welfare of the sellers without increasing the 
amount of available goods. At the same time the standard of 
work has improved in France since the liberation in a most 
satisfactory way. It is possible to observe in every quarter a 
most encouraging increase of effort and output. 

Vital statistics have also become surprisingly reassuring in 
the last few years. One can estimate a deficit of 345,000 
families as a result of the war, which destroyed about 170,000 
families by the decease of husbands or wives. On the other 
hand, the spirit of informality which prevails in war reduced 
by 220,000 the number of marriages which were actually 
celebrated. But the number of divorces or separations also 
diminished by 45,000 during the same period. Since the end 
of the war the number of official marriages has exceeded that 
which one might normally have expected if the war had never 
taken place. It has risen to 470,000 while the number of 
divorces has by compensation shown an increase of 120,000. 
On balance the result is nil. France finds herself at the 
beginning of 1948 with a total of families equal to that which 
she would have had if the war had never occurred. 

The graph of births is even more satisfactory. The annual 
total of births, which in 1932 was just over 700,000, had by 
1939 sunk to nearly 600,000. Then, after sinking still further 
to about 520,000 in 1941, the curve has risen steeply, reaching 
about 610,000 in 1943, 650,000 in 1945 and 860,000 in 1947. 
For the year 1948 the estimate formed on the basis of 
maternity ration cards issued in Paris indicates no decline 
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from the 1947 level. Infant mortality which had dangerously 
increased during the war—particularly during the hard 
winter of 1944-45—had returned by 1947 to the normal 
pre-war ratio, though this is indeed high by comparison with 
other countries. This unfortunate fact seems to be principally 
due to the difficulty of providing nursing mothers with 
enough good milk. 

Such, in outline, is the economic situation in France. 
Though it must cause anxiety in respect of the budgetary 
deficit and the lack of harmony between supply and demand, 
it contains nevertheless some reassuring symptoms such as 
the growth of industrial and agricultural activity and the 
rising graph of vital statistics. The goal is clear: to check 
inflation and to raise production. 

Let us now examine the competence of the political 
machine which the Government must employ to carry out this 
programme of recovery. The task which France has to 
accomplish demands a stable Government capable of protracted 
effort. Yet the Fourth Republic has got through thirteen 
Governments in four years and is now experimenting with its 
fourteenth. The instability of Governments is fundamental 
to any examination of French politics, and it has deep 
historical roots, for it is part of the legacy of the Revolution. 

In his Political History of Europe Charles Seignobos 
showed how in France the Revolution projected itself into the 
19th and 2oth centuries. Ever since it first appeared upon the 
French political scene, the Republican party has persisted in 
its struggle for power, though it has not met with unvaried 
success and has never managed to establish itself comfortably. 
Its very existence has been constantly threatened ; and even 
now, 170 years after the Revolution, it would be presumptuous 
to say it can look forward with confidence to the morrow. 

But since the revolution of February, 1848, a new factor— 
the working masses—has appeared on the Left of the 
Republican party. The union of these two forces might have 
provided a firm base for the Republic. But they were soon 
estranged by the bloodshed of June, 1848, which made possible 
the Second Empire. When the Republic was proclaimed after 
Sedan in September, 1870, the bloody suppression of the 
Commune reopened for many a year the division between the 
Republicans and the common people. The natural con- 
sequence of this would have been a monarchical restoration, 
but this was effectively prevented by the blind stupidity of 
the Comte de Chambord. At the beginning of the present 
century, Republicans and Socialists collaborated for a time 
before the First World War. Then after 1918 the struggle for 
the Republic reopened, its chief landmarks being the fall of the 
Herriot Ministry in 1926, the disturbances of February 6, 
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1934, and the assumption of office by the Popular Front in 
1936. By virtue of the defeat in 1940 Pétain suppressed the 
Republic, but at the Liberation the parties found their feet 
again. During the administration of General de Gaulle the 
situation remained indeterminate. When the Communist 


Party broke away from the Coalition of Resistance Parties in: 


1947, and isolated itself in an attitude of systematic opposition, 
the position of the Republicans, shorn of one section of the 
working class, became once again as precarious as it had been 
after the June days in 1848 and after the Commune in 1871. 

The two-party system which is the great strength of 
England and the United States does not appear feasible in 
countries where there is no agreement upon the constitution 
itself. There are no Republicans in England or Monarchists 
in America. On the other hand, in France the constitutional 
struggle which began in 1792 has never been resolved. Even 
to-day in 1948 the Gaullists on one side, the Communists on 
another, and the Coalition of parties which is at present in 
power, form three groups of which each aims at a different 
constitutional solution. And to the question, which of the 
three will win, there can be no clear-cut answer. Ina country 
so divided it is bound to be excruciatingly difficult to establish 
a stable and viable majority. 

Under the Parliamentary system, when a Parliament is 
unable to provide within itself a sufficiently strong majority 
to ensure a stable Government, it is ordinarily the rule to have 
recourse to new elections. But in France such a solution is 
made extremely difficult by the ill-starred Constitution of 
1946. Articles 49, 50 and 51 provide for the dissolution of the 
Assembly only if and when, during a period of 18 months, two 
Governments have been overthrown on a vote of confidence 
or on a motion of censure. At the moment these two conditions 
have not been fulfilled, and a dissolution cannot legally occur. 
So long as this rule stands, new elections will not be possible 
unless the Assembly itself decides to vote for its own immediate 
demise. It seems at the moment doubtful that a majority can 
be found for that drastic course. 

One of the reasons for this reluctance of the Assembly to 
make the gesture of dissolving itself is that some of its mem- 
bers are anxious that the next elections should not take place 
until the electoral law has been modified. The French 
electoral law, which was adopted in August, 1945, and hardly 
altered in September, 1946, is founded on the double principle 
of scrutin de liste and proportional representation. On the 
assumption that an electoral law must have for its object the 
creation of a massive majority in Parliament, then that which 
the Constituent Assembly evolved is as ill adapted as possible 
to the state of parties in France. 
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What are in effect the consequences of the system of 
proportional representation established by the Law of August, 
1945? As the scrutin operates for only one round, and as 
people vote for a party programme and not for an individual, 
each party has an obvious interest in accentuating the 
differences which divide it from other parties and in presenting 
its programme in the most stark and arresting form in order 
to attract as many votes as possible to itself. After the 
scrutin the device of integral proportional distribution, with 
the residual votes used on the national plane, gives a marked 
advantage to the bigger parties. By this method the elections 
do not serve as a preparation for inter-party collaboration—so 
necessary in a country divided like France into many parties— 
but have on the contrary the effect of sending discordant 
groups to the Assembly. 

Will it ever be possible for a Government based upon the 
present parliamentary coalition to act with energy ? The next 
few weeks should give us the answer to that question. 

If the Government fails in its attempts, will one be forced 
to conclude, with a large section of the French Press, that 
public opinion rightly or wrongly will hold the constitution 
responsible for this failure and turn towards General de 
Gaulle, who for more than a year has been warning those who 
have listened to his speeches that France could hope for no 
recovery as long as she persisted in the present forms of 
government ? Such a view is not, of course, to be ruled out. 
For some time many people thought that only a catastrophe 
could bring General de Gaulle to power—and by catastrophe 
they meant another World War or a Communist attempt at a 
coup d’état. But now it is possible that inflation, with all that 
it involves, will produce a state of affairs and a state of mind 
in which an instinctive appeal to a saviour of society might 
tempt the nation irresistibly. 

When all has been said, it is impossible to discern from 
one day to another what the morrow will bring. The arrival 
in power of a Gaullist Government of the kind we have just 
envisaged would probably among other results promote a 
reconciliation between Socialists and Communists and restore 
the unity of the working-class. Moreover, the basic problem 
of the French economy is to foster production. The reduction 
of inflation by means of taxes, and the suppression of the 
Black Market by rigorous penalties, are remedies which touch 
the effects of the evil—but not the evil itself, which is the 
inadequacy of production and the shortage of every kind of 
goods which 40 million Frenchmen need and desire. No doubt 
one could imagine a Government whose authority was so 
outstanding that the working-class, though hostile, would be 
constrained willy-nilly to perform that great productive effort 
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which is indispensable to the national economy. But that is 
only a hypothetical possibility—and no one can be sure that 
it will be realised. 

For the moment the other authoritarian solution—the 
establishment of a Communist régime—appears to be out of 
the question. The Communist Party had at the time of the 
liberation great prestige in France in a wide diversity of 
quarters, and especially among the youth of the country. It 
benefited from the reflected glory of the Russian victories 
and from the heroism of the resistance which its members had 
put up during the German occupation. To-day, there is 
general agreement that its popularity is on the decline. The 
establishment of the Cominform and the ruthless policy of 
Moscow in Central and Eastern Europe have seriously under- 
mined its strength. Moreover, certain opinions and actions of 
French Communists—probably inspired by directives from 
outside which they obeyed perhaps against their better 
judgment—have caused the halo of the Party to lose some of 
its splendour. If elections took place, would the Communists 
win less votes? All prognostication is risky, but there is 
general agreement that they would gain no ground. 

Between these two possibilities of authoritarian rule there 
remains one last solution: the continuation through the 
medium of successive Ministries of the present Coalition. 
Some observers consider that there is an appreciable chance 
that this will occur. Of course any Government supported by 
so uncertain a majority is bound to be at a disadvantage in 
grappling with the problem of restoring the national economy 
to health and sanity. It will have to pick a dangerous path 
above the abyss and will often appear to be on the very brink 
of disaster. Its efforts will be successful in some respects and 
unsuccessful in others. But it might perhaps come neat 
enough to success to avert catastrophe. The living reality 
sometimes contains reserves of elasticity which stultify 
theoretical calculations. France, in spite of the damage she has 
sustained and the capital resources which she has lost, is still 
a country endowed with a vast and sparsely populated 
territory, whose agricultural resources are considerable and 
whose industry is growing stronger. If her disordered finances 
can reach a semblance of equipoise, one might see the reserves 
of gold which private persons have accumulated reappearing 
in circulation. In the long run, after many vicissitudes, 
France might recover and gradually regain in economics as ii 
politics a relative degree of stability. To achieve this without 
recourse to extremes would be no mean achievement for @ 
country still harrowed by past disaster and distracted also by 
the present course of European affairs. 

PIERRE COMERT. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
By DENYS SMITH 
A zesty ever the political analysts have concluded that 


nearly everybody makes up their mind how to vote 

before the electoral campaign begins, neither President 
Truman nor Governor Dewey is taking any risks. Presi- 
dent Truman in particular has launched upon a frenzied round 
of speeches and personal appearances. His managers want 
the public to know him as an affable fellow whose intentions 
are of the best, instead of as a disembodied and somewhat 
unimpressive voice coming monotonously out of the radio. 
Governor Dewey on the other hand has preferred to bide his 
time. He did not start his campaign till September 20, two 
weeks later than the President, and his pace will be slower. 
He remembers that Mr. Wendell Willkie made the mistake 
in 1940 of scarcely letting a day pass after his nomination 
without making some speech or statement. The result was 
that by the end of August the public had begun to lose interest. 

The President, who is as confident of victory as if he had 
never read a Gallup Poll, is proceeding on the theory that he 
has only to be seen to conquer. But the President is no silent 
picture ; he has to talk. Even if he and Dewey were of equal 
astuteness, the fact that the volume of his utterances was 
greater would increase the chances of his making blunders 
from which Dewey could profit. This hazard is increased by 
the fact that the President discards set speeches, which 
he reads uninspiringly, as much as possible in favour of 
impromptu talks with or without notes. Dewey, on the other 
hand, takes great care in preparing his speeches and has 
been endowed by nature with better vocal organs than 
Mr. Truman. He is particularly good on the radio, though 
less impressive with television. 

The two other chief Presidential candidates, Mr. Henry 
Wallace and his “‘ Progressive” party and Mr. Strum Thur- 
mond and his Southern States Rights Democrats are neither 
of them doing quite as well as they expected. Mr. Wallace 
has been ploughing through a barrage of rotten eggs and 
tomatoes in the south and thereby gaining sympathy in the 
horth. But sympathy does not necessarily mean votes. 
The Dixicrats, as Mr. Thurmond’s followers are popularly 
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called, are finding it harder to split the Southern Democratic 
machines than they thought. 

To judge from his earlier speeches, President Truman 
intends to make the Eightieth Congress his chief target and 
concentrate his fire on its unimpressive record. The President 
has, however, been disappointed in the public reaction to 
the high cost of living for which he holds Congress responsible. 
There has been plenty of grumbling, but no flaming anger. 
The special summer session of Congress was called to attract 
public attention to the fact that the Republican-controlled 
Congress would do nothing to check inflation. In the event 
public attention was attracted far more by the espionage 
investigation and the Republican charge that the Democratic 
Administration had been inexcusably lax in permitting 
Communist sympathisers to hold important Government 
posts. The President angrily declared that the red scare 
was a red herring, but the men to whose defence he so 
impulsively and generously rushed have in some instances 
let him down badly. 

The President, it is suggested, is like another Missouri 
piano player who was hired by a gambling house to play 
in its innocent-looking ground floor restaurant and held the 
job ten years without discovering what was going on up- 
stairs. The President would have been better advised if he 
had admitted that. there were some misguided, possibly even 
disloyal, Government officials and had promised a _house- 
cleaning while protecting those innocently maligned. But 
by his blanket exoneration he saddled himself with the 
responsibility of defending men whom he had not introduced 
into the Government, whether guilty or innocent. 

By and large it is true that Governor Dewey is not running 
against Stalin, any more than President Truman is running 
against Congress. They are running against each other. But 
in the present world atmosphere any suspicion of laxity 
towards those who place Russian interests above those of the 
United States is a serious political handicap. The President 
had all the more reason to avoid any such handicap since his 
Administration and that of his predecessor, President Roose- 
velt, are held responsible for many of the difficulties which 
the Western Powers are encountering with Russia to-day. 
So far as current diplomatic moves are concerned, foreign 
policy is being kept out of the campaign. But the Republicans 
are building up a weighty case to show that concessions made 
to Russia at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam led directly to the 
impasse at Berlin and Moscow. 

An old friend of President Roosevelt’s who helped with 
many of his speeches, Robert Sherwood, the playright, has 
just completed a series of articles based on the papers of 
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Mr. Harry Hopkins. He sets forth his justification for 
what President Roosevelt himself called his “ great gamble ”’ 
with Stalin. The gamble was that if the President asked 
Stalin for nothing and gave him “everything he possibly 
could,” Stalin would help in establishing ‘‘ a world of democ- 
racy and peace.” The justification for it was the fear that the 
Soviet Union might make a separate peace with Hitler and 
never enter the war against Japan. Stalin needed and should 
be given advance concessions such as the Kurile islands, the 
Chinese port of Dairen and three votes in the United Nations 
General Assembly. The hope that Stalin would co-operate 
in the post-war world was well founded at the time and only 
proved wrong when Soviet policies changed after the war. 

There is no argument that President Roosevelt was not 
sincerely convinced that the policy he adopted was best for 
the country and the world. The argument is against the 
wisdom of the decision and the wisdom of permitting an 
Administration whose ranks were filled during that period 
with men who made the same miscalculation to continue in 
office. The current espionage investigation, which shows that 
in some instances there were men recruited into the Govern- 
ment whose advice on Russian policy was not due to mis- 
calculation but to their Communist beliefs, has served to 
strengthen the Republican case. The method in which the 
investigations are conducted has been subject to criticism. 
The attitude of the Committee seems to be to hold a witness 
guilty till he has proved his innocence. But this has not led 
to any popular belief that they should be discontinued. A 
Gallup Poll showed that eight out of ten voters believed that 
they should go on and three-quarters of those polled said that 
they did not think the inquiry was “ purely politics.”’ 

The most reasoned defence of America’s past relations 
with Soviet Russia was made, last September 6, by ex- 
Secretary of State James Byrnes. He made the plea, which 
he had made six months ago, not to mistake compromise for 
appeasement. He pointed to the grave danger of a develop- 
ment to which Russian actions have contributed more than 
any other force, namely the growing conviction in American 
minds that any adjustment with Russia would be a surrender. 
If there can be no adjustment without a surrender of vital 
interests, vital rights, and above all vital responsibilities to 
other peoples closer than the United States to the red blight, 
even Mr. Byrnes, it can be assumed, would not condone it. 
His argument was that matters had not advanced that far. 
“There is a middle ground between drifting into war and 
drifting into appeasement and our efforts should be directed 
now and over the years to building up that middle ground.”’ 

But in meeting the charge that the compromises with 
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Russia in the past were essential and justified, Mr. Byrnes is 
less convincing. In seeking to preserve the legend of President 
Roosevelt in undiminished splendour he runs into the danger 
of robbing the present generation of its opportunity to 
learn by experience. Americans are not becoming more 
cynical, but more realistic. That is the mood which has 
replaced the hopes of the war period. Mr. Byrnes is critical of 
those whose criticisms are based on hindsight. But hindsight 
is the parent of foresight, for, as Lord Acton used to insist, 
the only way to foretell the future is to study the past. It 
would be better to recognise that miscalculations were made 
in the past in order to avoid similar errors in the future, 
The main point at issue is whether there was too long a time- 
lag between a change of policy and the discovery of the mis- 
calculation. 

Take for example the present difficulties over Berlin. 
Mr. Byrnes admits that “‘ possibly our representatives should 
have spelled out in more detail our right of access to Berlin,” 
but does not consider that this would have changed the 
present situation in Berlin one way or another. Agreement or 
not, the Soviets would have tried to force the Western Powers 
out. He applies the same reasoning to the Yalta agreement, 
giving the Soviets a galaxy of concessions in the Far East 
at the expense of China. ‘‘ The war agreements gave the 
Soviet Union very little that they were not in a position to 
take without agreement,” he argues. To this the obvious 
answer is that the Russians have found it harder to take 
action in violation of an agreement, and that if there was an 
agreement in existence, the Western Powers would have been 
in a stronger legal and bargaining position. 


DENYS SMITH. 
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JUSTICE IN GREECE 
A MODEL TO EASTERN EUROPE 


By COLONEL THE Hon. M. WooDHOUSE 


REEK governments seem to be cursed with an unlucky 
er whose malignant influence persistently puts them in 
the wrong in the eyes of foreigners even when they are 
certainly in the right. A recent example of its operation con- 
cerns the series of executions which happened to coincide with 
the assassination of Mr. Christos Ladas, then Minister of Justice. 
It has been freely suggested in the Press of this country and 
elsewhere that the executions were political reprisals for the 
assassination. The publication of the relevant statistics, 
which show that most of the executions preceded the assassina- 
tion, has not ended the criticism but diverted it into a fresh 
insinuation: that there must still have been some sinister 
motive behind the executions, simply because the critics had 
not known earlier that the executions were being carried out. 
In any case, it was suggested, politics had perverted justice. 
Political interference in the administration of Greek 
justice is certainly a fact, though in a very different sense from 
that suggested. The most significant feature of this par- 
ticular episode is that the assassin of Mr. Ladas had been 
imprisoned by last year’s Minister of Public Order, General 
Zervas, and released as an act of political amnesty by his 
successor, Mr. Rendis. The significance lies in the perennial 
dilemma of the Greek authorities, whether a Communist is 
more dangerous in prison, where he has his fellow-prisoners 
ready to hand in the right mood for conversion, or out of 
prison, where he may or may not repay his liberators with 
violence. In 1946, when I last visited the Averoff Prison in 
Athens, it was certain that not half the inmates were Com- 
munists at the time of their arrest ; but it was highly probable 
that all of them would be by the time of their release. What- 
ever solution of this dilemma may be adopted, it must always 
constitute a political interference with the impartial course of 
justice, especially since Communism per se is in no case 
the charge on which a man is tried. It cannot be a matter of 
dispute, nor of surprise among so humane a/people as the 
Greeks, that the effect of such political interventions is 
invariably, as in the case of Mr. Ladas’ assassin, to mitigate 
rather than to re-inforce the severity of abstract justice. 
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Greek justice, left to the judiciary itself without political 
intervention, is dispassionate to the point of emotional 
anesthesia. It is my personal opinion that the Greek 
judiciary is unsusceptible either to corruption or to pressure. 
In Greece facts are very hard things for an Englishman to 
obtain with certainty, owing to the predilection of ordinary 
Greeks for telling the ordinary Englishman what they think 
he would like to hear. But that weakness does not extend to 
the Greek judiciary, and it is therefore worth studying their 
handling of one specimen case. I choose it because I have a 
more intimate knowledge of it than of any other, and because 
the principles which it illustrates are probably universal 
throughout the diversity of other particular cases. 

Panayiotis Drivas, born in a village of Mount Parnassus, 
was a pharmacist in a Greek military hospital functioning 
under the German occupation in 1941. In the summer of 
that year he was arrested by the Greek authorities on a 
charge of misappropriating medical stores, and sentenced to 
gaol. With the help of the German authorities, he contrived 
to escape, and by them he was protected from re-arrest. The 
Greek authorities could only protest. It was suspected that 
the price of his liberty was a promise to guide the Occupying 
authorities to the hiding-place of a group of escaped British 
prisoners-of-war in Mount Parnassus. These men were under 
the protection of one Nikolaos Dimitriou, with the help of 
his two sons, Dimitrios and Ioannis, and other loyal friends. 
Thanks to them, the Englishmen evaded recapture; but 
Drivas continued for many months to endanger the lives of 
loyal Greeks in Mount Parnassus by betraying their activities 
to the enemy. In August 1942 he was accompanying an 
Italian N.C.O. on a motor-bicycle in the area, when they 
were ambushed by armed men, and Drivas was shot dead. 
It is probable that Dimitrios Dimitriou, the elder son, was 
in charge of the ambush, but there was evidence of an ali 
for his younger brother, Ioannis. 

A few weeks later Dimitrios, who had been a cadet at the 
Regular Officers’ School in 1940, joined the newly formed 
guerilla band of ELAS under the notorious Aris Veloukhiotis. 
He adopted the pseudonym of Nikiphoros, and became before 
long an ardent convert to Communism. He took part in the 
attack on the Gorgopotamos railway-viaduct on the night of 
November 25-26, 1942, and acted there with great distinction 
as commander of the reserve troops whose intervention 
ultimately turned the fight in our favour at a critical moment. 
Throughout the 'remaining ‘years lof the (Occupation he con 
tinued ‘to ‘fight the enemy {wherever ‘his superiors in ELAS 
would'allow it (which was far less often |than he would have 
liked). He was, in fact, one of those young idealists of 
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Greek Communism who regarded fighting the Germans as a 
primary duty, not secondary to political domination. His 
father continued to work for the Allies in his native village, 
deploring his son’s politics but admiring his courage. 

When the war, the occupation and the revolution were 
all over in 1945, Dimitrios Dimitriou rejoined the renewed 
rebellion which still persists under the nominal leadership of 
Markos Vaphiadis. Dimitriou was caught at an early stage, 
and with his younger brother and three others, he was tried 
at Thebes for the murder of Drivas. On August 19, 1946, 
all five were condemned to death ; and it is noteworthy that 
it was on this charge alone that they were sentenced. About 
the same time the father, Nikolaos Dimitriou, received a 
testimonial signed by Field-Marshal Lord Alexander, thanking 
and commending him for his work on behalf of British escaped 
prisoners-of-war. It might be argued in effect that the 
father was congratulated and the sons condemned for inter- 
dependent contributions to exactly the same end. 

Appeal against the sentence was allowed and made. The 
British authorities and officers who had served in Greece 
contributed what they could to the efforts on behalf of the 
young men. Much new evidence, corroborating what has 
been summarised above, was produced on oath. In May 1948, 
nearly two years after the sentence, the Court of Pardons 
reprieved all the condemned men and commuted their sen- 
tences to imprisonment for life. But the case will not rest 
there, in view of a law enacted in December 1945 by a Greek 
government presided over by the same Prime Minister as 
to-day, to the effect that homicide committed between 
April 27, 1941 (when the enemy occupation began), and 
February 12, 1945 (when the Varkiza Agreement ended the 
Communist revolution), was not indictable if the victim was 
a “collaborator of the enemy” within a wide but precise 
range of definition. The definition certainly includes Drivas, 
but the Law 753/1945 has not yet been applied to the present 
case because it was not invoked at the proper time. It should 
be noted that almost all the sworn testimonies on behalf of 
the defendants, which I have examined, are dated long after 
the condemnation : in other words, the defence was conducted 
in the slipshod manner characteristic of Greek individualism, 
which takes it for granted that everyone from the Prime 
Minister downwards knows all about the rights and wrongs of 
the case without having to be told. The real defence has only 
begun since the trial ended ; and that is why Dimitriou and 
his friends are still in prison. 

Neither the protraction of the case nor the severity of the 
existing sentence are to be attributed to callousness on the 
part of the judiciary. The delay, indeed, might have been 
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averted, as it would certainly have been in countries which 
have adopted the jurisprudence of People’s Courts, by 
executing the condemned men immediately after the sentence, 
But granted a civilised procedure, the fault lies mainly on 
the other side, not only in the sense that the defence was 
inadequately conducted at the trial, but in the sense that the 
chaotic state of law and order in Greece, which makes the 
rapid administration of justice impossible at present, is 
directly attributable to the activities of Dimitriou’s acknow. 
ledged comrades. In that sense there is justice, rough and 
poetic, in the mischances which they have brought on them. 
selves. But since being a Communist, although a fact, is 
not what Dimitriou was being tried for, the residual sentence 
of imprisonment for life still seems prima facie disproportionate 
to the crime, especially if under the terms of the Law 753/1945 
no crime was committed. 

To this criticism there are two answers. The first is that 
in Greek usage “‘ imprisonment for life’? means much less 
than in England. “ For life ’’ in practice is recognised to mean 
much the same as the Vicar of Bray’s phrase, ‘ until the 
times do alter’: which they do fairly often, whether by way 
of amnesty, revolution or “ decongestion of the prisons,” as 
it was called in 1945. Many men have walked the streets of 
Athens at liberty within the last three years who were once 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, and not a few who were 
once condemned to death. 

The crucial answer, however, is that the case is not closed. 
It has reached an intermediate stage which could not have 
been by-passed without doing violence to procedure. But 
having gone so far by the impartial processes of orthodox 
law, there is no reason why Greek justice should not go 
further. Given the appalling state of lawlessness which has 
prevailed in Greece during the last two years, the meticulous 
care which the courts spend on individual cases is truly 
amazing: the written evidence in this case alone takes houfs 
to read through in full. Although every case is different, 
the most significant features are common to all of them: 
the almost inextricable complication of the facts, and the 
superhuman caution with which the Greek judiciary proceeds 
to a final conclusion. In the case of Dimitriou, as well perhaps 
as thousands of others, that finality has not been reached yet; 
but when it is, justice will not only be done but manifestly 
be seen to be done. Greek justice may be slow in execution, 
but it is sure in procedure ; and it is juridically and morally 
unassailable to a degree now exceedingly rare in the eastem 
half of Europe. 

M. WooDHOUSE. 
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PROFITS 
A POSITIVE POLICY 
By Brian DAVIDSON 


ROFITS and the profit-motive are the biggest issue in 
Prcmesic politics to-day. The attack upon them mounts in 

violence, and has the zeal of a crusade. The defence, 
whether in politics or in industry, lacks punch. 

There can be no doubt of the importance of the issue. 
Those who fight for freedom must fight also for profits— 
not in the interests of any one individual, class or section, but 
because only the profit-motive’s operation can both induce 
that investment of savings on which a rising standard of 
living depends and at the same time leave every man the vital 
freedom to spend his money as he chooses. 

Intellectually, this case for profits is unassailable. But 
too often those who believe in it neither make their own case 
nor grapple with the real strength of the attack, which is 
based on moral rather than on intellectual grounds. 

In politics, for example, the Industrial Charter does not 
explain why investors are a desirable and necessary breed, 
which ought to be encouraged by hope of reasonable profit, 
and justifies the profit-motive only by classing it (in an aside) 
with the desire for wages as one of the primeval passions that 
animate mankind. This is as if the Marriage Service, which 
also deals with a primeval passion and makes of it an ally, 
forbore to state the social ends of matrimony. 

If the Charter’s omission to state the social purpose of 
profit is surprising, its faint ‘‘ Tu quoque’’ (always a mad- 
dening argument) on the profit-motive is more so. It is 
plainly the propriety of profits—not the desire for them— 
that is in question. Legitimacy is the issue: the primeval 
passion is by all admitted to exist. It is indeed a paradox 
of politics that those who shout the loudest against the 
iniquity of profits are the very people most addicted to the 
investment of their savings in the football pools—the supreme 
example of the profit-motive’s all-compelling force. Profits 
as such, then, are not objected to. The objection is a narrower 
one—to the profits of trade and industry which are believed 
to go in their entirety as dividends to undeserving share- 
he With this, the real, objection the Charter does not 
eal. 
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Industry has perhaps come nearer to the point. There is 
a growing practice for Company Chairmen in their annual 
reports to point out that the dividend absorbs only a few 
pence out of every pound of the company’s income—a 
trifling sum in comparison with what is spent on capital 
equipment, on materials, on wages and salaries and under 
every other heading. Such a practice is excellent as far as 
it goes, but it is not enough—just as it was not enough for 
the errant house-maid to plead the small size of her contraband 
child. The charge remains—the bitter, vital charge—that 
there is nothing in the system to prevent shareholders 
receiving, whether by capital appreciation or in dividends, a 
reward out of all proportion to the contribution they made 
by their investment: a reward, moreover, not shared by 
those who feel that their own contribution is no less an element 
in the company’s success. 

This is the charge that must be answered if the defence 
of profits is to succeed—a charge of injustice, than. which 
there is no charge more dangerous. It matters little whether 
the injustice in fact exists or not, so long as it is believed to 
do so, as in this case undeniably it is. It is for this reason 
that the arid argument that shareholders bear all the risk 
and are therefore entitled to all the profit will never carry 
political.conviction, even if it be correct : and many there are 
who feel that capital is not all that can be put at risk—that 
a man risks his own and his family’s home and happiness on 
the success of his employment. Those who would rebut the 
charge of injustice must seek further for their answer. 

A new approach is needed—an approach that concentrates 
not on material incentives alone and on the nicely calculated 
less or more but on that most powerful factor in politics, a 
man’s passionate desire for what he thinks fair play. 

The germ of such an approach appeared almost a century 
ago, when there was first propounded the idea of Profit- 
Sharing and Co-partnership. But—let us face it—the idea 
has not caught on widely. Employees were apathetic or 
suspicious, preferring to press for the greater security of 
higher wages, improved working conditions, pensions funds 
and the like. Employers were apprehensive about employee- 
shareholders’ control, fearful of complications in the capital 
structure, distrustful of Danegeld. Politicians have been 
lukewarm. Save in a narrow field, the idea has languished. 

Yet the idea is right. It is the idea that all. who are 
associated in a venture should sharé uncovenanted gains. 
It is the idea enshrined in the time-honoured law of Naval 
Prize. The average man thinks the idea fair play—and he 
would get short shrift who suggested that the seaman is not 
entitled to prize-money because he does not own the ship in 
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which he serves or because he is well paid and properly looked 
after. 

There is surely in this idea an cpportunity—it may be the 
only opportunity—to remove the reproach from private 
enterprise and satisfy the longing for fair play. But if the 
opportunity is to be taken, it must be by an act of political 
leadership: there is no time for another century of Jaissez- 


fatre. 


That the opportunity could be taken there is no doubt. 
There is no company that could not, if it chose, provide that 
out of the profits remaining after the necessary ploughing 
back and after payment of a “ basic ”’ dividend representing 
a fair return to shareholders on their investment, a proportion 
should be set aside for the employees. 

So far, so good. With the growing understanding of the 
finance of industry it is unlikely that there would be serious 
objection in any quarter to treating as a prior charge on 
profits either the sums needed for ploughing back or those 
required for the shareholders’ “‘ basic ” return on their invest- 
ment—which last should in common justice be related, as are 
other personal incomes, to the cost of living. It is on the 
disposal of the balance of profit—on the “ uncovenanted 
gains ’’—that the main problems arise. 

Experience suggests that the employees’ proportion should 
not simply be paid out in cash. Cash benefits so easily come 
to be taken for granted, and do little to create that sense of 
genuine community of interest which must be a main objective 
of the scheme. 

The most usual alternative to a cash benefit has been the 
issue of shares in the company. But apart from objections 
on the score of parting with control and complicating the 
capital structure, it may be doubted whether it is in the 
interest of the employee to hold shares in the concern which 
pays his wages. The risks of putting all the eggs in one basket 
are well known. 

All these objections disappear if the employees’ proportion 
of the surplus profits (and, for equity’s sake, the shareholders’ 
proportion too), is paid to Trustees and invested by them 
not in the shares of the company but in Government securities 
on trust to pay the interest to the shareholders in proportion 
to their holdings and to the employees on a basis related to 
earnings and length of service. This is a form of investment 
that must be welcomed by any Government, whatever its 
political complexion—and one that would be made all the 
more attractive if there were created a special Government 
Loan for the investment of such funds, whose proceeds were 
earmarked for some great enterprise commanding national 
support—the development, for example, of the Colonial 
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Territories. That the individual’s income from interest on 
the investment would in the early stages be small would be no 
objection: the prime purpose of the scheme is not to give 
a money-incentive but to destroy a sense of injustice. 

It is not hard to see that such a scheme, widely adopted, 
would go far to achieve its ends. There would be opposition, 
of course. Every company would have its own objections 
of detail, if not of principle. But such objections might be 
overcome if the Profits Tax on distributed profits were 
abolished for companies operating an approved scheme, 
This perhaps is the lever which politicians, faced with the 
difficulty of legislating for companies of infinitely varying 
circumstances, have so far lacked. 

At one blow to make secure the free economy, to still the 
bitterness that stirs industrial strife, to restore the ancient 
belief in the virtue of thrift, to unite great masses of the people 
in a conscious enterprise of Imperial development—are these 
not objectives which those who care for England, whether 
in politics or in industry, might set themselves? Has the 
Conservative Party said its last word on Profit-sharing and 
Co-partnership in the closing sentences of the Industrial 
Charter ?—‘‘ No charter or legislation could lay down a 
uniform code of good practice in the matter. None the less, 
we do not underestimate the value of these schemes.” Is 
either sentence true? Or is co-partnership, State-sponsored, 
the foundation of a positive policy on profits that would com- 
mand consent ? 

One thing is certain. The need for such a positive polic 
is more pressing every day. If it is not produced, there will 
be found on the grave of Private Enterprise the epitaph 
“* Cet animal est tres méchant : quand on l’attaque, il ne se défend 
pas.” 


BRIAN DavIpDsoNn. 


LAMBETH 
ATROPHY AND ABDICATION 
By JoHN GRIGG 


HIS article will be frankly and wholeheartedly critical, 

because the writer, while he claims to be a loyal adherent 

of the Established Church, is unable to feel any confidence 
in either the leaders or the regular cadres of contemporary 
Anglicanism. 

But first a word of praise :—The Lambeth Conference was 
successful in at any rate one respect. Any friendly combina- 
tion between men of different nationality and race is a notable 
and laudable achievement ; and the Conference was certainly 
a combination of this kind. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
indeed, broadcasting on August 19, claimed this “‘ deep and 
all-embracing sense of fellowship ’’ as ‘‘ the great achievement 
of the Conference.’”’ And there is no denying that it was a 
fine example of international co-operation and understanding 
made possible, principally, by a community of conscience, 
but also—and this should not be forgotten—by political 
irresponsibility. It does not follow, because Bishops from 
different countries can agree, that their statesmen should be 
able to agree with equal facility! But for all that the Con- 
ference must be regarded as a diplomatic triumph. It has, 
moreover, as an institution, this special virtue (though some 
would call it a defect) that it represents a movement which is 
not only genuinely cecumenical and international, but which is 
also unmistakably, and in a very marked degree, ‘‘ Common- 
wealth” or “ Imperial.” The Anglican Communion is still 
predominantly an English—or British—communion ; not in 
the narrow, metropolitan sense, but in the wider sense which 
wilfully ignorant foreigners and timid, purblindMoliticians of 
our own family are so reluctant to acknowledge. Mr. H. V. 
Hodson observes in his recent book Twentieth Century Empire 
that the different races of men “‘ both seek God and forsake 
Him in their own peculiar ways,” that history has given 
Churches a “ national tint” and that ‘“‘ this has become to 
some extent a Commonwealth tint among the Christian 
Churches founded in Great Britain.” In these pedantically 
decentralist days, when it has become heresy to speak, as 
such, of an Imperial Conference, there is perhaps some comfort 
in the fact that Lambeth should so evidently be regarded as 
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a less offensive and oppressive locality than Westminster or 
Whitehall ! 

But if the word ‘‘ Anglican ’’”’ has succeeded even better 
than “‘ English ”’ or “‘ British ” in broadening its ethnic as well 
as its geographical range, no serious attempt has been made 
since the Reformation—in spite of seismic events in the realm 
of speculation—to broaden its spiritual range. This is the 
central theme of the present article, and it is also the burden, I 
believe, of the resentment which innumerable laymen are 
now feeling against the hierarchy and their minions ; and not 
only, it is to be feared, against these well-intentioned though 
misguided fellow-creatures, but also against God Himself, 
against all forms of public worship, prayer and dedication, and 
against several aspects of the Christian morality. It would be 
easier to admire the Bishops’ measured condemnation of 
Marxian Communism, if they were not themselves the exponents 
of a creed every bit as dogmatic, deductive and gratuitous as 
that which they condemn. Of course they would object that 
the complete dissimilarity—and immense _ superiority—of 
their creed to that of the Communists was all that mattered ; 
but this can hardly be said to palliate the unwholesome 
similarity of intellectual make-up and method to which I am 
referring. That Bishops are in general more polished speci- 
mens of humanity than Commissars is hardly relevant, because 
a Commissar might not implausibly retort that this was as 
much due to a better standard of living as to a better system 
of belief! Both Bishops and Commissars exhibit the same 
essential fixity of mind, the same devotion to received and 
preconceived opinions; and the same instinctive aversion to 
theories—(including other religions)—and even to plain facts 
which appear to menace the literal integrity of those opinions. 
Their mansuetude and sophistication should not blind us to 
the fact that Anglican Bishops of the present vintage are 
doctrinaires of the most extreme and elaborate kind. And just 
as it would be easier to admire them for their attitude towards 
Marxism, if they had shown any signs of abating their own 
dogmatism, so it would be easier to applaud their attitude 
towards divorce, if they had displayed any readiness to 
confront and grapple with the wider problem, of which divorce 
is only a by-product. This wider problem is the problem of 
faith, and with us it has a peculiar quality and a peculiar 
urgency. In Europe Communism and Romanism contend 
for the souls of men. In the United States secular optimism 
has not yet been exposed to the full violence of war or to the 
more subtly demoralising effects of economic decline. But 
we, while we can no longer afford to be faithless, are never 
likely to be captivated by the siren-songs either of Moscow ordf 
Rome. As individuals, and as a nation, we are the captains 
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of our souls. Our religious revival, when it comes, will be 
home-made and probably not for export! But at the moment 
we are undoubtedly disgruntled and disaffected vis-a-vis the 
Church. In fact it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that we 
are witnessing a General Strike of the Laity : but no one would 
suspect this from reading the Bishops’ Encyclical. 

The reasons for this General Strike against the Church— 
this almost universal emptying of our churches and falling-off 
from organised religion—are not difficult to perceive. Scep- 
ticism is no new phenomenon. Originally it drew its strength 
from philosophy and historical criticism, and throughout the 
eighteenth century it enjoyed a great vogue among the ruling 
class, which at the same time upheld the Church and all its 
shibboleths for reasons of social and political convenience. 
The Methodist and Evangelical movements were a natural 
; I reaction against this monstrous cynicism and hypocrisy, but 
; | they could not permanently resist the flowing tide of free 
; | speculation, which reached a high-water-mark, in the latter 
[ | half of the last century, with the Darwinian theory of Evolu- 
tion. For those who have found this hypothesis relatively 
> | convincing, the old Christian cosmogony, the Doctrine of the 
1 § Fall, and the Doctrine of Atonement, have ceased to have 
- J any serious significance or value. Moreover—and this is the 
e | vital point—the impact of this theory has roughly coincided 
s 
0 


with the triumph of democracy, and, in particular, with the 
mushroom-growth of public education. Thus scepticism, 
¢ — which was once an aristocratic luxury, is now part of the 
d ¥ ordinary rations of democracy, while at the same time it has 
0 | derived new vigour from anthropological and other researches. 
ts But we must not overlook the all-important and fascinating 
Ss. | paradox, which the clergy consistently overlook. This 
to § scepticism, though profound, is definitely not at bottom 
re § infidel: it is, indeed, only mildly iconoclastic. Most modern 
st § freethinkers would be only too happy and proud to profess 
ds § and call themselves Christians, if they could do so without 
m§ twisting their consciences—which of course include their 
de § intellects—into an unnatural shape, and without giving public 
to § utterance to what appear to them palpable absurdities, or 
ce f at best dubious and unnecessary assertions. The mass- 
off scepticism of to-day, though very often vague, half-baked 
lai § and unformulated, is something nevertheless which the 
nd § Church must take seriously and treat with respect : and it is 
sm § a gross error on the part of clergymen at all levels, that they 
the # seem to be dismissing and disregarding, as just another bout 
sut § of human wickedness and contumacy, what is in fact one of 
vel # the deepest and potentially most fruitful stirrings of the human 
rol mind and spirit. If the Bishops think they have only to wait, 
ims § in a posture of patient and pious inertia, for the pendulum to 
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swing back in their direction, they are tragically mistaken, 
In religion, as in politics, it is folly to trust too implicitly to 
the swing of the pendulum. Churches, like clocks, are sure 
to run down, unless they receive their due share of human 
attention. Our Church has been “ losing ”’ now for at least 
half a century ; and unless it be attended to, soon and effec- 
tively, its momentum will diminish year by year until eventu- 
ally it stops altogether and the pendulum swings no more! 

In his sermon in Westminster Abbey at the close of the 
Lambeth Conference, the Archbishop of York said—(and 
from memory I may be slightly misquoting him, but I am 
confident not in the least misrepresenting him)—that he and 
his brother-bishops had strained their eyes and ears for some 
new revelation of the Will of God, but that none had been 
vouchsafed to them; and that therefore they could only 
recommend a humble recourse and steadfast adherence to the 
old “truths.” This observation, and the idiom in which it 
was couched, make it perfectly clear that the Archbishop— 
and, by inference, the entire Anglican episcopate—subscribe 
to what may be termed the thaumaturgical view of Christ- 
ianity. This is, of course, a perfectly permissible view. The 
opponents of dogmatism must at all costs avoid becoming 
dogmatic themselves! To assert the untruth of a story is just 
as dogmatic as to assert its truth, unless one is able to adduce 
convincing evidence. The whole supernatural content of the 
Bible or any part of it—as well as the countless other miracle 
stories connected with Christian saints and lesser workers for 
the cause—may, for all we know, be literal y and factually 
true. Improbability is no adequate warrant for disbelief, as 
Mr. C. S. Lewis in his book Miracles argues with great cogency 
and wit. But it is noticeable that Mr. Lewis makes no attempt 
whatever to vindicate in positive terms any particular miracles, 
even those which, from the point of view of a thaumaturgical 
Christian, are the most important. His aim is simply to min- 
mise the general improbability of miracles: and with this 
aim no sensible freethinker would ever dream of quarrelling, 
since it would never be his desire to exaggerate either the im- 
probability of supernatural interference, or the rational 
intelligibility of ordinary life. 

But there must be a quid pro quo. If freethinkers are 
prepared to admit the feasibility of miracle stories, the 
thaumaturgical dogmatists must surely acknowledge the 
possibility that they may be inaccurate or apocryphal. Human 
evidence is notoriously unreliable, especially at a distance of 
2,000 years. We are often invited by the clergy to “ beat 
witness ”’ to our faith, but this—if they are thinking (as they 
almost invariably are) in thaumaturgical terms—is to abuse 
language in a way we justly censure in others; since it is 
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obviously impossible for us to “ bear witness” to words 
which we never heard spoken and incidents which we never 
saw enacted. All we can do is either to accept at its face- 
value the written evidence which comes down to us in transla- 
tion, over a period of two millennia, from a small group of 
Jewish fanatics, or alternatively—if faith so exquisite be 
denied us—to accept it in principle, while reserving to our 
own unfettered opinions matters of literal fact which may 
appear to us doubtful and spiritually inessential. Both 
these views are consistent with a thorough-going faith in 
Christ’s leadership, in Christian values, and in the power of 
Christianity to conquer darkness and death. But whereas 
the former is thaumaturgical, and bases itself primarily upon 
the miraculous element in the Gospel story, the latter 
regards this element with caution and a certain suspicion, and 
puts its faith in the moral and spiritual principles of Christ- 
ianity, the truth of which has been corroborated, almost to 
the point of inductive proof, by centuries of human history— 
(and, incidentally, by a few years of personal experience). 
The crucial question, therefore, is this:—Are the miracles 
which are alleged on behalf of Christianity indispensable to 
any kind of Christian faith, or can they be classed, for the 
benefit of some Christians, as ‘‘ things indifferent’? There 
have recently been interesting symptoms that the Church is 
willing—not to say anxious—to trim and tidy up its doc- 
trinal garden, by ridding it of some of the supernatural 
“mauvaises herbes’’ which grow there in such excessive and 
embarrassing profusion. But even the most adventurous 
trimmers are inclined to make an arbitrary distinction in 
favour of a few outstanding miracles, which they claim to be 
essential to faith ; and they seldom pause to consider that it 
may not be for them to assert what is or is not essential to 
other people in such a supremely personal and idiosyncratic 
matter as faith must always be. The clergy seem to have 
taken too much to heart Disraeli’s famous warning to Dean 
Stanley, the leader of the Broad Church Movement :—‘“ Re- 
member, Mr. Dean: no dogma, no Dean!’’ Disraeli should 
never be taken too seriously, and anyway this is the most 
pernicious nonsense. As well might it have been said—(and 
it was, of course, very generally said)—that the dogma of 
Divine Right was essential to the survival of the English 
Monarchy, or that the supremacy of the Westminster Parlia- 
Ment was essential to the survival of the British Empire. 
There will perhaps always be purists, formalists and funda- 
Mentalists to maintain that it is by dogmas and strict defini- 
tions that institutions are animated and kept alive: but in 
fact it is faith, not dogmas, that gives them the breath of life. 
A dogma without faith is a husk without a kernel. 
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Yet freedom of metaphysical opinion must admittedly 
stop somewhere short of complete confusion and anarchy, 
or the Church would cease to be distinctively Christian or 
distinctively anything at all. But it would be wise 
to reduce to a minimum the element of dogma and 
definition. It has been found—at any rate in our society— 
that the best way to obtain order and harmony is 
to concede the greatest possible measure of individual free- 
dom. This has been the secret of our political development: 
why should our spiritual development lag behind? And 
when clergymen tell us that such and such dogmas relating to 
certain miraculous incidents, which are alleged to have 
occurred in Palestine a good long time ago, are the sine qua 
non of our Christian faith and the only distinctive feature of our 
religion, are we not bound to retort that miracles—and in 
many cases strikingly similar miracles—are part of the 
regular furniture and equipment of other religions ; that so 
far from this aspect of Christianity being distinctive, it is 
precisely this aspect which it shares with other religions; 
and that it is patently disingenuous to reject the thaumaturgical 
claims of other religions, while swallowing one’s own, hook, 
line and sinker? Christianity is indeed a distinctive faith, but 
assuredly not in this sense. 

There is a process in ceramics known as “ cire perdue,” 
whereby a pot or vase is moulded round a wax model, which 
then melts and disappears in the oven. To some minds a 
strong analogy must suggest itself between the function of 
the wax in this process and the function of miracle stories in 
religion. In the infancy of faith it is impossible to dispense 
with the thaumaturgical wax: if it were not true, it would 
have to be invented. But even if that wax should disappear 
in the furnace of thought, it will be impossible to dispense 
with faith. Faith will remain, a more interesting, a more 
beautiful and a more solid object than the model around which 
it was fashioned and which facilitated its creation. Of course 
an implicit belief in miracles may never, like the wax, be 
“ perdue ’’: but even if it should be, there is no reason at 
all to despair of faith, which is the culmination and the 
vindication of the whole process. 

The Bishops have decided to retain, in all its complexity 
and rigour, a system of faith which derives from some of the 
early Councils of the Church, but which has been modified by 
Charlemagne and the Tudors. In their Encyclical they 
announce that they “find the authoritative expression of 
(Christian) faith and order in the Book of Common Prayef, 
together with the Ordinal.” This is a decision which, if 
persisted in—and if the laity continue to accept it, as they have 
so far acccepted it, with sullen indifference—will condemn 
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our Established Church, and with it the outward and visible 
Christianity of this most Christian country, to utter and 
irretrievable ruin. Moreover, there will be nothing dramatic, 
pathetic or heroic in this decline and fall of a great institution. 
No gaitered legs will kick the air: no blood-stained dog- 
collars will litter the ground! Our Church will perish through 
inanition, first suffering Disestablishment—(which some are 
so foolish as to desire)—then dwindling to a small petulant 
minority, an enclave of tolerated eccentrics—like Jehovah’s 
Witnesses—in the midst of an England which has disowned and 
repudiated their notions, but which will always have patience 
and goodwill to spare for such eccentrics and for such notions, 
provided they cost her nothing, and are rare and ridiculous 
enough to be harmless. This is the martyrdom which our 
clergymen—and all their highly respectable Churchwardens, 
sextons, vergers and sidesmen—will have to face: and is it 
possible to imagine one which could be more unnecessary or 
more inglorious ? 

The purpose of this article has been to criticise and analyse 
the existing state of affairs in the Church with special reference 
to the Lambeth Conference, and not to set forth a detailed 
scheme of Church reform. But such a scheme exists in the 
writer's mind, and its guiding principle has already been 
stated. This principle is that the official expression of our 
Faith should be as undogmatic and indefinite as possible, 
and that it should represent a highest common denominator of 
faith, which a Christian doctrinaire and a Christian free thinker 
could jointly profess. Clearly this would mean the substitu- 
tion of one Creed—whose chief virtues would have to be 
brevity and catholicity—for the three existing Creeds. It 
would also, I think, mean the passing into retirement of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, since any Articles would be bound to 
appear as a vexatious and superfluous gloss on the Creed, and 
since the present lot have proved themselves a burden to many 
—and especially to ordinands. But, having indicated the 
broad outline of reform, I must wander no further outside 
the terms of reference of this article. It will have been 
enough, perhaps, to indicate this broad outline, to convince 
the reader, weary with so much criticism, that the sovereign 
motive is not to destroy, but to restore to the Church the 
energy and vitality, which is ebbing away, and to enable it 
to play the part which it once played—and could undoubtedly 
again play—in our national life. 

There is probably a good deal of truth in The Times's 
negative comment that ‘‘ the movements of spiritual regenera- 
tion which from time to time refresh the life of the Church 
do not normally find their source in ecclesiastical conferences,” 
and there is certainly much truth in H. A. L. Fisher’s epigram 
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that “religions are founded by laymen, and organised by 
priests.” The Anglican Bishops have failed to perceive the 
urgent necessity and desirability of doctrinal reform, and have 
therefore to this extent abdicated and declared themselves, 
as spiritual leaders, atrophied and bankrupt. There are no 
doubt a number of distinguished exceptions, and one of the 
younger Bishops—Dr. Greer of Manchester—has already 
recorded his ‘“‘keen disappointment” at “the caution 
evident throughout’”’ the Lambeth Conference. ‘The 
emphasis,” he writes in his Diocesan Leaflet, ‘‘ falls more on 
the Law than on the Prophets, but that is what one would 
expect from a company of men who have perforce to devote 
more time to administering the former than to encouraging 
the latter.”’ 

Perhaps he is right : perhaps it is otiose to expect of men 
who are, after all, only the civil servants of religion, the 
generosity, the foresight and the vision which the Church 
to-day so desperately needs. But in any case ours is no 
priest-ridden Church: we are no more disposed to attribute 
infallibility to humanly appointed Bishops than to a humanly 
elected Pope, and common sense informs us that amateur 
opinion is often far sounder than so-called expert opinion on 
questions of far-reaching importance. Since it has become 
obvious that the clergy will not do what is required to re- 
animate our Church, and since doctrinal reform is anyway the 
prerogative of Parliament, and not of the clergy, it is now for 
us—the rank and file of English Christianity—to take this 
matter into our own hands, and to show that we are unwilling 
to allow an oligarchy of the “ orthodox ”’ to alienate us from 
our Faith, and our Faith from us. The real need now is no 
longer for ‘‘ reunion’ or “‘ comprehension,” as between one 
jarring sect and another: at one time this may have been 
paramount, but it is now a secondary requirement. The 
primary and imperative need now is for the great mass of 
devout but free thinking Englishmen to be reunited to, and 
comprehended within, the Established Church. It is ardently 
to be hoped that the clergy will not unanimously oppose and 
obstruct the movement for Reform, but that many of them 
will support it, and that some will play a great part in leading 
and promoting it. But whatever their attitude, the move- 
ment must take its course. And to those bigots, who con- 
tinue to insist that their own particular orthodoxy is the 
only possible orthodoxy, we must never tire of repeating 
Oliver Cromwell’s memorable appeal to the Scottish Elders: 
‘“‘T beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you 
may be mistaken.” 

JOHN GRIGG. 
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A NAVAL EPISODE OF 1940 
By REAR-ADMIRAL H. G. THURSFIELD 


HE first volume of Mr. Churchill’s war memoirs has not 

yet made its appearance in full in this country, but the 

extracts from it which have been published here have 
been devoured eagerly, not only by his own countrymen 
but by the world. That is but natural for, as Lord 
Altrincham remarked in proposing the election of Mr. 
Churchill as a Vice-President of the London Library, no man 
since Julius Cesar has so brilliantly combined the réles of 
man of action and man of letters. It is indeed rare that 
the student of affairs, or of history, enjoys the privilege of 
reading, in a great work of literature, an account of great 
events written by one who had a chief part in shaping 
them—a description which, perhaps more than any other 
man, British or American, of his generation, fits Mr. 
Churchill. 

Moreover, the public interest, in this country — at 
least, in his account of the course of the war is, if 
possible, enhanced by the fact that he is first in the field. 
Official histories, it is true, are in course of preparation ; two 
volumes of an American history of naval operations—not 
official, indeed, but prepared by an author who was given 
full access to official records—have already appeared ; but 
no British authoritative version has yet been published. 
Accounts of campaigns, battles or episodes, published during 
the war, and indeed many published since, were admittedly 
and notoriously one-sided and incomplete. No information 
from the enemy side was available at all, of course, and from 
what was published officially, though doubtless reliable as far 
as it went, everything had been deleted which could have 
given useful information to the enemy, or of which public 
knowledge might have been awkward or uncomfortable to 
the authorities. Some incidents, or actions by Governments 
or High Commands, though of substantial importance in 
themselves, were never made public at all when they occurred, 
though, of course, known in part to many serving. The 
public is eager to learn the truth of much that was mystifying 
to it at the time. 

Mr. Churchill’s new volume is to start with his succession 
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to the premiership in 1940, when he also assumed the position 
of Minister of Defence. The duties and scope of that office 
were never very fully defined at the time—they will doubtless 
be made clear in his narrative—but they certainly placed him 
at the centre of the Allied direction of the war and gave him, 
in a unique degree, access to all British sources of the raw 
material of history. Many of the German archives, captured 
at the end of the war, have been published by the Government 
since, and Mr. Churchill may well have been given access to 
others as yet unpublished. If there be such which are relevant 
to his work, and he had asked for access to them, for the 
authorities not to grant his request would have been churlish 
and unreasonable. Besides being one of the great literary 
figures of the day, Mr. Churchill is obviously uniquely 
equipped for the rdle of historian of the late war. 

But he is also a politician—he has often described himself 
as a House of Commons man—and no one who follows the 
course of Parliamentary affairs to-day can fail to note that he 
appears to revel in the rough and tumble, the cut and thrust, 
of current political controversy, rather than the réle, which 
might well be his if he cared to assume it, of Elder Statesman. 
Besides being, from 1940 to 1945, the great war leader, the 
embodiment and focus of that dogged and steadfast national 
determination to fight on against what appeared almost 
overwhelming odds, which he was chiefly instrumental in 
creating—and for which the world owes him a lasting debt of 
gratitude—he was also the political leader of the Government. 
In that capacity, he was subject from time to time to political 
criticism in Parliament, sometimes severe and even bitter, 
more often than not unjustified; and that criticism was 
naturally more frequent when things went badly than when 
the tide was setting in our favour. 

Mr. Churchill was not slow to defend himself against it at 
the time and to confound his critics with all the skill of the 
accomplished Parliamentarian. In his capacity of historian, 
however, it is not to be supposed that he will be swayed by 
any such motive. His fame does not rest upon any legend 
of infallibility of judgment in his day-to-day direction of the 
British war effort, but on his great achievement in inspirin 
the nation through the dark days and guiding it to event 
victory. He has no need to-day to justify against vindictive 
criticism every action of the Government of which he was the 
head eight years ago; indeed, if it made mistakes he will 
doubtless record them for the benefit of future generations, 
ever prone to repeat the mistakes of their ancestors. For 
that reason there are a number of unexplained incidents— 
to which reference has been made above—of which his version 
is eagerly awaited. One of them—which so far as the writet 
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knows has been publicly mentioned once only, in Statesmen 
and Sea Power, the last book written by the late Sir Herbert 
Richmond—was the treatment meted out, after the failure 
of General de Gaulle’s abortive expedition to Dakar in 
September 1940, to the Admiral Commanding the North 
Atlantic Station, whose headquarters were at Gibraltar, 
Admiral Sir Dudley North. 

The full details of this incident have been known for many 
years to the present writer, who enjoyed the confidence of 
many of those, both living and dead, who had been his 
contemporaries on the active list and were serving in respon- 
sible, even the highest, posts during the war ; but he has not 
hitherto made them public. The reason for that reticence, as 
well as for now abandoning it, will appear in the course of 
the narrative which follows. 

The situation as between Great Britain and France in 
the summer of 1940, was delicate, difficult and dangerous. 
France was in the depths of political confusion, defeated, 
occupied by the enemy and divided against herself. She had 
been exasperated and wounded beyond measure by the 
British action against her Navy at Mers-el-Kebir, which many 
people even in this country—including many serving officers 
of the Royal Navy—considered to have been ill-judged and 
unwise. However that may have been—and there will 
probably always be two opinions about it—it had been 
unsuccessful. The French ships, attacked by Admiral 
Somerville’s squadron on their refusal to adopt any of the 
alternative courses of action, designed to put them out of 
reach of German seizure, which he was directed to offer them, 
had not been destroyed ; the most important of them either 
were still fit for action or might be restored to fitness. It was 
therefore all the more important to avoid any risk of pushing 
the Vichy Government further into the hands of the Germans 
by antagonising it afresh ; and in view of the accession of the 
Italian Navy to the sea forces of our enemies, to avoid risk 
of the loss of British capital ships—or indeed any warships— 
by further abortive action against French ships in the 
attempt to prevent their going over to the enemy. 

With that object the Admiralty, after the attacks on French 
ships in African ports in early July, issued general instructions 
to naval commanders that it was not intended to take further 
specific action against the French Fleet, and that in particular, 
any clash with equal or superior French sea forces was to be 
avoided. These were amplified a few days later by the intima- 
tion that it was not intended to interfere with the movement 
of French warships between ports under French control, 
though it was implied that it might be necessary to take 
special measures if they should attempt to reach ports under 
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German control. At that time the Germans were in occupa- 
tion of the French Atlantic coast, while the Vichy Government 
controlled the French Mediterranean ports; North Africa 
and Senegal were in allegiance to Vichy, while French Equa- 
torial Africa had declared for Free France under the leadership 
of General de Gaulle, whose headquarters. were in London. 
That was the situation in July. 

During the next few weeks, tension between Great Britain 
and Vichy France appeared to be relaxing. There were no 
more clashes with French warships; communications, not 
markedly unfriendly, continued to pass between Vichy and 
British naval authorities—on such subjects as, for instance, 
British refugees from Gibraltar at Casablanca, whither they 
had been sent before the fall of France—through Tangier, 
and through the British and French Naval Attachés in 
Madrid, who had been close personal friends. It was common 
talk that underground negotiations were going on in the ho 
of bringing more of France’s overseas possessions over to the 
Free French. Everybody knew that something in that direc- 
tion was brewing, though naturally only those who were 
concerned with actual preparations, or who were specifically 
informed by the Government, knew exactly what it was. 
The neutral Press speculated freely on the subject, and 
mention was not unnaturally made more than once of the 
Atlantic port of Dakar, in Senegal, so important, if in belli- 
gerent hands instead of those of neutral Vichy, to the naval 
situation in the central and South Atlantic. 

Actually, an expedition destined for Dakar was being 
prepared in England in August. In the words of a British 
official announcement issued afterwards on September 25 :— 


** General de Gaulle had good reason to believe from information 
which reached him that a large portion of the French population of 
Senegal supported the Free French movement, and would welcome 
his arrival. . . . He therefore proposed to H.M. Government that 
he should proceed there with some of the troops at his disposal 
with the good will and support of Great Britain. H.M. Government 
were all the more ready to afford General de Gaulle this support as 
information had reached them that German influence was spreading 
to Dakar.” 


No intimation of this, however, was sent to naval authorities - 
abroad; the only information available to them was that 
relations with the French Navy appeared, from local intelli- 
gence, to be improving, and that their general instructions 
governing attitude towards that Navy, outlined above, were 
still in force unamended. At the beginning of September, the 
British force at Gibraltar consisted of the battle cruiser, 
H.M.S. Renown—flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir James Somer- 
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ville, Vice-Admiral Commanding “Force H’—and a very 
small number of old destroyers. 

That was the position when, on September 9g, the three 
French cruisers Georges Leygues, Gloire and Montcalm, and 
the three light cruisers—as they are now classed—Le Malin, 
Le Fantasque and L’ Audacieux, sailed from Toulon, admittedly 
for the Gibraltar Strait. According to a statement in Parlia- 
ment by Mr. Stokes, M.P. for Ipswich, on October 8, 1940 
(Hansard, Vol. 365, col. 343), and other contemporary 
accounts, their-departure from Toulon, and the fact that they 
were bound through the Strait, were announced in the Press 
at the time. I have been unable to trace the Press reports 
teferred to but the point is immaterial ; for whether or not 
it became public knowledge the same day, it was certainly 
known to the British Government. The British Consul- 
General at Tangier—an officer specially well placed for 
obtaining intelligence from neutral sources and French African 
possessions—reported to London on September g that French 
warships would attempt to pass the Strait within the next 
three days. Since this report evoked no reaction from London, 
or fresh Admiralty orders, the impression it produced at 
Gibraltar where, as the nearest British naval command all 
Tangier intelligence reports were also sent, was that the ships, 
whatever they might prove to be, were probably shaking off 
allegiance to Vichy and its subservience to Germany, and 
i bound to French West African ports to join the Free 

Trench. 

The uncertainty regarding the identity of the ships was 
soon dispelled. On the evening of September 10 the British 
Naval Attaché at Madrid was given by his French colleague 
a message for ‘‘ your people at Gibraltar,” giving the names 
of the six ships and the information that they would pass 
through the Strait the following forenoon. The Naval 
Attaché knew nothing about the Dakar project though he, 
like everybody else, realised that something of the sort was 
in the wind ; but recognising the importance of the news, 
and that it raised a matter for decision on the highest political 
plane, telegraphed it at once to London as wellas to Gibraltar, 
both of whom received it about midnight. A few hours later 
the French ships were sighted, by a British destroyer cruising 
about a hundred miles east of Gibraltar, and reported. The 
Renown and the destroyers in harbour were brought to short 
notice for steam, in order that they should be ready in the 
event of the Admiralty ordering them to take any action ; 
but the standing instructions clearly dictated that nothing 
should be done without such higher authority. At about 
9 a.m. the Frenchmen passed through the Strait, signalling 
their names to Gibraltar as they passed. An hour and a half 
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later the Renown reverted to her usual two hours’ notice. 

It is perhaps worth while at this point in the narrative to 
consider in detail the situation as it presented itself to the 
officers on the spot. The general policy enjoined on them 
was not to take action against French warships, and in 
particular they were to avoid any clash with equal or superior 
French forces, and not to interfere with the movement of 
French ships between French-controlled ports. They were 
warned that special measures might become necessary in the 
event of any French attempt to reach German-controlled 
ports ; but in view of the foregoing prohibition, clearly such 
measures, which would involve a reversal of general policy, 
could only be initiated by a decision from London. 

The most that a local commander, imperfectly informed 
about the general situation, could do would be to be on his 
toes ready for such action if the Government should decide 
upon it; and that had been done by bringing the Renown, 
the only ship available, to readiness for rapid action. 

This was not a sudden emergency nor one of which 
officers on the spot had more information than the authorities 


at home—just the reverse. London had had all the informa- ' 


tion that had reached Gibraltar—and received it, during the 
last two days, at the same time if not sooner, besides being, 
presumably, far more fully informed on all the outside factors 
that governed the situation. The facts that Force H had 
received no reinforcements which would enable the Renown and 
her old destroyers to deal with the approaching French 
squadron—known for the last two days to be on its way— 
and that the Admiral Commanding the North Atlantic had 
been given no hint of any modification of the general policy 
enjoined on him in July, were full justification for the course 
of action he adopted. That, at least, was the view taken by 
all the other senior officers, both naval and military, who 
were in touch with the local situation. 

His action, moreover, was specifically endorsed by the 
Government statement of September 25, from which one 
quotation has already been given, which, referring to the 
incident, said :-— 


“It is no part of the policy of His Majesty’s Government to 
interfere with the movements of the French men-of-war so long 4s 
they are not destined for any ports under German control. Fot 
this reason no hindrance was put in the way of the vessels in question 
passing through the Strait of Gibraltar.” 


Very soon, however, minds were changed in Whitehall. 
Four hours after the French ships had passed the Admiralty 
ordered the Renown to raise steam, pursue the French ships 
and inform them that though there was no objection to theif 
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going to Casablanca—150 miles south of the Strait’s mouth— 
they could not be permitted to go further south. They had 
had enough start, however, to reach the defended port of 
Casablanca before the Renown could overtake them ; and as 
it was impossible for her to communicate with them once they 
had entered that base, and impracticable for her to wait in 
the offing for them to emerge again, there was nothing for it 
but for her to return to Gibraltar. On September 14 the 
Vichy Government, and the German radio, announced that 
the French ships had all arrived at Dakar. 

So much for the course of events as seen from Gibraltar ; 
let us now turn to the de Gaulle expedition to Dakar. It was 
organised in the course of August ; five transports carrying 
mechanical transport sailed for Sierra Leone, the expedition’s 
advanced base, from Liverpool on August 26. On August 28, 
the final orders for the operation were issued from the Admiralty 
to Vice-Admiral J. H. D. Cunningham, who was to command 
afloat. On August 31, six transports carrying General de 
Gaulle and his troops sailed from Scapa and Liverpool, and 
Admiral Cunningham sailed from the Clyde with the main 
part of the naval force, which included in all two battleships, 
the aircraft carrier Ark Royal, four cruisers, two A.A. cruisers, 
four Free French and two British sloops, and ten destroyers. 
The three latter parts of the armada joined each other in the 
course of the next two days, and overtook the mechanical 
transport convoy, which had sailed before them, off the Cape 
de Verde Islands, 300 miles west-north-west of Dakar, on 
September 11, the day on which the French ships passed 
through the Gibraltar Strait and reached Casablanca en route 
for Dakar. 

The next incident was thus described in the British official 
statement :— 


“When later [September 14] they put to sea again [ from Dakar] 
steering south, it was thought they might be intending to interfere 
with the situation existing in French Equatorial Africa, which had 
already declared for General de Gaulle. Ships of the Royal Navy 
[Admiral Cunningham’s force] intercepted their passage and insisted 
on their reversing their course, which they eventually did, two of 
them returning to Dakar and the third, which was suffering from 
engine trouble, being escorted by one of H.M. ships towards 
Casablanca.” 


Meanwhile the troopships and escort went on to Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, whence the whole expedition later sailed and 
appeared off Dakar on September 23. 

The subsequent incidents are best described in the words 
of the official statements :— 
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British.‘ Emissaries of General de Gaulle, flying the Tricolor 
and the white flag in order to show their French nationality and 
their peaceful intentions, attempted to land at Dakar and were met 
with a hostile reception. They were fired on and seriously wounded. 
The batteries of the port opened fire on one of General de Gaulle’s 
warships and subsequently on H.M. ships which were standing by 
in order to render General de Gaulle support and assistance if 
needed. Before returning the French fire the Admiral commandin 
made the following signal in plain language: ‘ Will be compelled 
to return fire unless fire ceases.’ As the fire of the shore batteries 
did not cease, fire was returned and both H.M. ships and the shore 
batteries scored hits and incurred casualties. 

“ Fire from the French battleship Richeliex was joined to that of 
the shore batteries, and consequently her fire had to be returned, 
The British naval commander warned the French authorities that 
submarines would be engaged if they left harbour. In spite of this 
warning, three submarines made attacks on our ships, and active 
measures had to be taken against them, with the result that two 
were sunk ; but the entire crew of one were fortunately saved and 
will be repatriated at the first oppottunity. 

** The forces of General de Gaulle attempted to make a landing, 
which was not successful, and when it became clear that only a 
major operation of war could secure the fall of Dakar, it was decided 
to discontinue hostilities, as it had never been the intention of 
H.M. Government to enter into serious warlike operations against 
those Frenchmen who felt it their duty to obey the commands of 
the Vichy Government. General de Gaulle himself was most 
anxious that he should not be the cause of bloodshed to his fellow- 
countrymen. The forces concerned are therefore now being with 
drawn from the region of Dakar.” 

Free French.—*‘ Called to Dakar by numerous Frenchmen anxious 
to continue to fight at his side, General de Gaulle appeared with 
French soldiers and sailors before the fortress. The naval autho- 
rities at Dakar ordered fire to be opened on General de Gaiulle’s 
emissaries, who had come without weapons in a motor launch 
flying the Tricolor and the white flag of truce. These emissaries 
were Commander d’Argenlieu, Commander Gotch, Commander 
Bécourt Foch and Commander Perrin. Commanders d’Argenlieu | 
and Perrin were seriously wounded. Later, General de Gaulle 
having attempted to land his troops peacefully, fire was opened by 
the Dakar authorities on the French sloops Sarorgnan de Bragxa, 
Commandant Duboc and Commandant Domiré. General de Gaulle then 
withdrew his troops and ships, not wishing to be a party to a fight 
between Frenchmen.” 


The cruiser H.M.S. Cumberland and the destroyers Inglefield 
and Foresight were hit by shell, the last-named having three 
killed and thirteen wounded. The battleship Resolution 
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was hit by a torpedo and damaged, but not disabled. 

This ignominious fiasco evoked, both in the neutral Press 
and in Parliament, fairly trenchant criticism which seems to 
have touched the Government and the Admiralty on the 
raw. Why it should have, it is difficult to understand. The 
Prime Minister could well have confessed that the Government 
had been misled as to the prospects at Dakar by the too 
optimistic estimates of the emigrés Free French; by such a 
confession he would have forfeited none of the enthusiastic 
support that he received from all but a tiny insignificant 
fraction of his countrymen. But for some reason that course 
was not adopted, and the search began for a scapegoat. Rather 
than admit an error of judgment, the authorities concluded 
that the arrival of the French ships from Toulon had made 
all the difference, and that the blame for the fiasco lay with 
those who failed to stop them from going there. Mr. Churchill, 
in his next review of the war situation in Parliament on 
October 8, said (Hansard, Vol. 365, col. 298): ‘‘ The whole 
situation at Dakar was transformed in a most unfavourable 
manner by the arrival there of three French cruisers and 
three destroyers which carried with them a number of Vichy 
partisans, evidently of a most bitter type. These partisans 
were sent to overawe the population, to grip the defences 
and to see to the efficient manning of the powerful shore 
batteries.” 

That description of how the resistance at Dakar came to 
be so stubborn was doubtless based on intelligence reports 
made to the Prime Minister at the time ; but nothing that has 
been published, since the end of the war through open archives, 
has in any way confirmed it. The man in control at Dakar 
did not arrive in one of the French ships. He was M. Pierre 
Boisson, who was already Governor-General of French West 
Africa before the fall of France, and after it had been raised 
to the status of High Commissioner for the whole of the 
French possessions in West and Central Africa by a decree 
issued by Marshal Pétain’s Government from Bordeaux on 


§ June 25; and he remained at the head of affairs in Dakar 


until after the liberation of French Africa in 1942. On 
September 2, while the expedition was on its way and before | 
the French ships had left Toulon, he made a broadcast from 
Dakar which was markedly anti-British in its tone. His 
attitude, like that of so many Frenchmen in authority at that 
time, was one of loyalty to Marshal Pétain and refusal to 
submit to any other authority. The six ships were doubtless 
sent to Dakar, when the probability of a Free French or 
Allied descent on it was realised, with the object of stiffening 
tesistance ; and doubtless they had their influence in that 
direction. But it is equally possible, in the light of anything 
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made public then or since, that resistance would have been 
just as effective without them; indeed, in view of what 
happened when the Allies eventually, in 1942, landed in 
French Africa in force after sedulous political preparation, 
the latter seems the greater probability. 

If it be accepted, however, that the Dakar expedition 
would have succeeded if the Toulon ships had been stopped, 
it is clear that the blame for allowing them to go through 
must lie upon the authorities at home. They had failed to 
foresee that such a move might be made; they had omitted 
to modify their general instructions to Gibraltar, even after 
it became common knowledge that the ships were on the move; 
and they omitted to provide a force at Gibraltar capable of 
enforcing on the French squadron compliance with British 
orders as to where it might or might not go. Yet mark the 
sequel. 

Mr. Churchill, in his statement of October 8, went on 
(Hansard, col. 299): “‘ By a series of accidents and some errors 
which have been made the subject of disciplinary action or 
are now subject to formal enquiry, neither the First Sea Lord 
nor the Cabinet was informed of the approach of these ships 
until it was too late to stop them passing through.” The 
“formal enquiry’”’ and “disciplinary action’ took the 
following form. Some days after the Dakar expedition had 
failed and withdrawn, the Admiralty began asking the 
Admiral Commanding North Atlantic various questions 
about the circumstances of the passage of the French ships; 
and some three weeks later they informed him that he had 
forfeited their Lordships’ confidence and would be relieved 
of his command. Conscious of the injustice of being con- 
demned unheard, apparently as an afterthought evoked by 
criticism of a Government failure, and assuming that their 
Lordships must have been misinformed regarding the full 
circumstances, the Admiral asked that he should be tried by 
court martial, or at least that his conduct should be investi- 
gated by a court of enquiry. All these requests were refused, 
both then and after his arrival home after relief. He was 
relieved of his command in December, kept unemployed for 
a full year, and then placed on the retired list. Nor has he since 
been afforded any opportunity of re-establishing the un- 
blemished professional reputation of a lifetime of naval service, 
thus unjustly—in the view of all his brother officers, of his 
own and other Services, who were cognisant of the circum- 
stances—blasted. A number of salutary naval traditions, 
some of which had endured for centuries, went by the board, 
it must regretfully be recorded, during the late war; one of 
them, it seems, was the principle that an_ officer, 
accused of having failed in his duty “‘ by negligence o 
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default,’’” was entitled to demand a trial by court martial. 

A less scrupulous or less public-spirited officer, smarting 
under a sense of having so unjustly been made the scapegoat 
, for the default of others, and denied the naval officer’s tradi- 
tional right to a court martial, might have secured discussion 
of his case in Parliament or the Press. Sir Dudley North, 
holding that nothing ought to be done during the war to 
hamper those on whom the burden of its conduct lay, steadily 
discountenanced any discussion of the sort. But it is difficult 
to believe that, if the attempt on Dakar had not failed igno- 
miniously, anything more would have been heard about the 
passage of the French ships through the Gibraltar Strait ; 
and it is now time that the stigma that has lain for eight years 
on the reputation of a gallant and deserving officer should be 
removed. It is to be hoped that Mr, Churchill’s version of the 
incident in his forthcoming volume will go far towards securing 
n that result. 
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DAME EDITH LYTTELTON 


A VIVID PERSONALITY 


By AN OLD FRIEND 


T the beginning of September the death of Mrs. Alfred 

Lyttelton was announced. This did not mean a great 

deal to the young, but to many of the old and the 
middle-aged the passing from the world of this lady—she 
was 85—recalled their own youth and the vast amount of 
entertainment they had had in her company. For she wasa 
vital creature, with a spring of perpetual life and youth in 
her and communicable by her to others. What fun her 
friends had in her company, and not only her own friends but 
her children’s friends! She had a multitude of occupations 
—some of them serious, for she was essentially serious, and a 
worker. Many of her interests, however, crossed the line into 
frivolity. This was the case with her playwriting and theatre 
work. The plays were solemn and written with a purpose, 
but the little theatre at the top of her house at Wittersham 
was used by her irreverent children and their friends for 
Music Hall and knock-about turns, at which Mrs. Lyttelton 
laughed as much as even the authors and actors. And that 
is saying a great deal. 

In the early years of Leo Maxse’s Editorship of this Review 
she paid us the great compliment of binding the Episodes of 
the Month year by year, saying that she found their record 
invaluable for reference and as a history of our times. As 
long as Alfred Lyttelton lived she worked hard for the things 
he cared about, for the country and for the Empire and she 
was one of the founders of the Victoria League. After his 
death she drifted into internationalism and spiritualism, where 
many of her old friends could not follow her. It is difficult 
for those who knew her to think of her as dead ; quiescent, 
lying quietly in the ground : 


“ Roll’d round, in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees.” 


She would certainly want to change the direction of the 
rolling earth and to landscape-garden the trees and rocks! 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
By Str ALAN HERBERT, M.P. 


“ Be tt enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :—” 


HESE are the enacting words at the head of every British 
Act of Parliament. 

‘“‘But who are these Lords Spiritual and Temporal,” 
asks the bewildered stranger, whose advice and consent are 
still necessary to the making of laws in democratic, Socialist 
Britain ? What is this House of Lords which now appears 
to be a part of Parliament and now a court of law, which is 
spoken of with awe, with anger, with veneration, with con- 
tempt—and is always in the news ? ”’ 

The “‘ House of Lords,’’ it is quite true, may mean either 
the Second Chamber of the British Parliament, or the highest 
Court of Appeal. It is one of the strangest of our institutions : 
but many wise men think that it is one of the best. It is 
one of the illogicalities that “ works ’’—that works well— 
and works for nothing.* 

The present agitation against the House of Lords is 
remarkable only for the fact that it has not been provoked 
by any contumacious act. So far from “‘ defying the People’s 
Will’ they have swallowed six nationalisation measures (and 
many other hard nuts) at the first gulp. Moreover, they have 
themselves on more than one occasion offered to collaborate 
in the reform of their own composition, as they do now. 
Their wings were clipped in 1911, and may be clipped again : 
but always it has been as much their own statesmanship as 
the threats of their enemies which has restored them to 
respect and power : and the same tale may well be told again. 

Who are these Lords ? And what manner of men? The 
Peers and Lords of Parliament { entitled to sit, speak and 
vote in the House of Lords number 856—as follows :— 


* It is only recently that the Peers have been granted travelling expenses. 
The House of Lords costs £83,000 a year ; the House of Commons £847,000. 

t Not all members of the House of Lords are ‘‘ Peers.’’ Standing 
Order LXVI says: ‘‘ Bishops are only Lords of Parliament but not Peers.” 
Lords of Appeal, or “‘ Law Lords,” who ate appointed for life to discharge 
the judicial functions of the House, are “‘ Lords of Parliament ” too. 
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Peers of Blooa Royal . , ‘ 3 
Archbishops : . ° , 2 
Dukes . : . : , . 26 
Marquesses . . : . : 38 
Earls ; , : , apy) AGO 
Viscounts . ; : ; an 
Bishops : ; P ‘ ‘ 24 
Barons : : ; : . .452 
Life Peers . ; ‘ ; , 12 
Scottish Representative Peers , 16 
Irish Representative Peers . , 7 

856 


Twenty-two peers are under 21, so that the effective 
voting strength of the House is reduced to 831. 

Of the five noble titles—the ‘‘ Lords Temporal ”—the 
Baron, though now the lowest in rank, is the oldest. Next in 
antiquity is the Earl, who was known to Danes and Saxons. 
The highest dignity, that of Duke, was not created till 
Edward III (1327-77) conferred it upon his son, Edward the 
Black Prince. The first Marquess was created by his suc- 
cessor, Richard II (1377-99) with precedence after a Duke: 
and Henry VI (1422-71) inserted the Viscount between the 
Baron and the Earl. All these titles are “‘ hereditary ’’ and 
pass from father to son. But about half the titles at present on 
the roll of the Lords are creations of the present century. 

Since the union of England and Scotland in 1707 16 repre- 
sentative Scottish peers have sat in the Lords. They are 
elected by their fellows and hold their seats for the duration 
of a Parliament. Other Scottish peers have seats by virtue 
of being English barons as well. 

Till 1922, when the Irish Free State was created, there 
were 26 representative Irish peers. Seven only of these 
remain, and no more are being elected. 

_ Of the 12 Life Peers 9 are the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. 
Nine peers are appointed under the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Acts, 1876-1947, to perform with the Lord Chancellor, and 
ex-Lord Chancellors, the judicial functions of the House of 
Lords as supreme Court of Appeal. They must have held 
“ high judicial office” for two years or have practised at the 
Bar for 15 years. They hold their seats for life. Since 1887 
they have been allowed to sit and vote in the House even 
though they may have resigned from their judicial appoint 
ment. When any measure of legal reform is before the House 
their experience is invaluable. Their work on the Divorce 
Bill of 1937, for example, greatly improved the measufé, 
The Law Lords, being primarily there in their professional 
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capacity as Judges, are the only members of the House who 
receive any pay. 

Of the 26 Lords Spiritual the two Archbishops and the 
Bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester sit in the Lords 
w-oficto ; the other 21 seats are occupied by the 21 bishops 
who are seniors by date of appointment. Unlike a Lord of 
Appeal, a Bishop who resigns his see loses his seat. 

Not all the 800 Lords take an active part in legislation. 
But the ‘‘ working peers ’’ are much more numerous than is 
smetimes said. In 1946 the total number of working days 
was 100, and the total number of attendances 11,499. The 
average attendance, then, was 115: and that, at present, is a 
convenient figure. For, since the destruction by bombing of 
the Commons Chamber in 1941, the Commons have had the 
use of the Lords’ Chamber: and the Lords have graciously 
retired to the small Royal Robing Room. This holds only 
about 120 persons, and, though sufficient for the ordinary 
business of the House, becomes uncomfortably crowded 
and almost unapproachable on big occasions such as the 
debate on the American Loan. 

But it must not be supposed that those who do the work 
of the House are always the same 115. On Tuesday the House 
may be discussing Foreign Affairs, on Wednesday the Navy, 
mm Thursday Child-Welfare: and on each day there will be 
alargely different set of faces. (In a different degree, perhaps, 
the same is true of the Commons. In Committee on an 
adinary Bill the average number voting will not be much 
more than 150: but that is not to say that the other Members 
ae idling their time away. Public affairs are now so vast 
and complicated that few men can pretend, or even wish, to 
be master of them all.) So, according to an old and dis- 
tinguished servant of the House, the ‘‘ working population ” 
ofthe Lords should be reckoned at about 300. 

Special subjects and occasions, of course, draw special 
audiences, as they do in the Commons. ‘“‘ That is what we 
object to,” say some of the ‘ reformers.’ ‘‘ At any moment 
the rest of the 800 may choose to swarm down from the 
‘backwoods’ and destroy by their votes some beneficent © 
Measure sent up by the Commons.” Such an invasion is 
technically possible, but not in fact likely. 

And, some might say, ‘“‘ Why not ?”’ On the rolls of the 
lords, attenders or not, are to be found high experts on 
almost every subject under the sun—men who are, or have 
ben, at the top of every tree. He is a rash man who makes 
loud assertions in the Commons without being sure of his facts 
ad figures: for that House commands an astonishingly 
Wide range of experience, and it is an old boast that there is 
ho subject so remote and rare but some lone Member will be 
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found to know about it. In the Lords the risks of rash 
utterance and informed rebuke must be even more formidable, 

Most of those mentioned are more or less recent “‘ crea- 
tions,” men who have done a big job and made a fine name 
outside the Parliamentary field. Such importations keep the 
Lords fresh and informed, like the sprinkling of Labour and 
Trade Unionist Peers—such as Lord Citrine and the late Lord 
Dukeston, Lords Ammon and Walkden and Quibell, a builder, 

No less than 120 members of the present House have 
served as Members of the House of Commons. Many more 
work hard, though modestly, on County Councils and other 
local bodies, or as Justices of the Peace. 

What an assembly! It could be richer still. For if indeed 
all the 800 did suddenly take the train and descend on West- 
minster, wearing their medals and their uniforms, telling their 
tales of service overseas or quiet husbandry in the shires, of 
long experience in council and office and farm, a big majority 
of their votes, it is true, might go to a particular party: but 
in any crisis of the nation’s fate they would bring a message 
that would spring from the soul and soil of England. 

But for the moment we are considering only the habitual 
attenders, the normal House of Lords. And, even the proud 
Commons, even those most eager to “‘ reform ”’ or repress the 
Second Chamber, are compelled in honesty to applaud the 
quality and character of its debates. Whenever any big 
subject arises in both Houses—India—Foreign Affairs—the 
American Loan—the Constitution—Divorce—there is no 
doubt that the general level of the debate is much higher in 
the Lords than in the Commons, though there will be, of 
course, a few outstanding speeches in the lower House of 
which no peer would be ashamed. 

There are good reasons for this high level of noble utter- 
ance, apart from personal quality and power. A peer, not 
being elected, has no “ constituents.” He has nothing to 
fear at the next Election, and need never speak to please of 
placate his supporters outside. In the Commons, when 
or farming, coal or cotton, Scottish agriculture or Welsh 
education is the subject of a complaint against the Govert- 
ment—or even a concession by the Government—there is 4 
strong temptation for every Member of an affected const 
tuency to get up and “ say a few words,” even if he says n0 
more than the man before him. For what he says will b 
largely printed in a “‘ local’? newspaper. When he goes down 
for the week-end, his agent may say: “‘ The boys were sul 
prised that you said nothing in the herring-debate,” and it 
is no use telling “‘ the boys ” that everything there was to be 
said had been well said by others. This does not make 
fine speaking. 
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Moreover, in the unelected House there is not the same 
strong party feeling, the same itch to make party or personal 
scores. The peer speaks only when he thinks he has some- 
thing important to say, and wishes to say it. Then, by custom 
or discipline, he must say it in a different way. 

Anyone who has seen the Commons at work on one of 
their “‘ excitable ’”’ days (they are not always so) is amazed 
by the contrast when he tiptoes into the gallery of the Lords. 
In the one place storm and snappiness, interruptions, rude or 
restrained, roars of approving cheers for a sharp point, waves 
of mocking laughter, Members in conversation with each 
other paying no attention to the speakers. A few minutes 
later the legislators may be “ fraternising”’ in the passages 
or smoking-rooms ; but now, sometimes, the onlooker might 
well suppose that either side would gladly see the other 
popped into boiling oil. But in “ another place ”’ all is calm 
and quiet. The atmosphere is more like that of a court. 

The calm and quiet are due neither to accident nor inertia. 
Standing Order XXVIII (“ Asperity of speech to be avoided ’’) 
is dated June 13, 1626, when Charles I had just begun to 
reign :-— 

“To prevent misunderstanding, and for avoiding of 
offensive speeches, when matters are debating, either in the 
House or at Committees, it is for honour sake thought fit 
and so ordered, That all personal, sharp or taxing speeches 
be forborn, and whosoever answereth another man’s speech 
shall apply ws answer to the matter without wrong to the 
person : and as nothing offensive ts to be spoken, so nothing 
ts to be tll-taken if the party that speaks tt shall presently 
make a fair exposition, or clear denial of the words that 
might bear any ill-construction: and if any offence be 
given in that kind, as the House ttself will be very sensible 
thereof, so tt will sharply censure the offender, and give the 
party offended a fit reparation, and a full satisfaction.” 


”? 


“When heat is engendered in Debate,” says the ‘ Com- 
panion to the Standing Orders,’ “it is open to any Lord to 
move that the Standing Order referring to ‘ Asperity of 
Speech ’ be read by the Clerk.” This was done in 1871, and 
again in 1872. Since then, it seems, peace has prevailed— 
anoble record. But this is not to say that they do not 
“debate.” The “ cut and thrust,” many say, is closer and 
keener than in the Commons, where, too often, we hear a 
series of speeches which do not answer any others. 

The Lords’ rules of procedure are in many ways peculiar 
and admirable. The first point to note is that they seem to 
have comparatively few Rules. The second point is that they 

ve no one—except themselves—to enforce the rules. 
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Although, like the Commons, they have a Speaker, the Lords 
have always insisted on retaining control of their own pro- 
cedure. Their Speaker is the Lord Chancellor (or any Lord 
appointed by the House to do duty in his absence). 

Most Britons know that the Lord Chancellor sits on the 
Woolsack: and many schoolboys know that woolsacks 
were placed in the Lords in the reign of Edward III to remind 
Parliament of the importance of the wool-trade, when Wool 
was as important to the realm as Coal is now. Originally 
there were four Woolsacks arranged in an inner ring round the 
Lord Chancellor’s for the purpose of confidential deliberations 
by the Secretaries of State, while the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal occupied benches on either side, and the Commons 
stood opposite the Throne. 

The Lord Chancellor’s Woolsack, a round red sofa-like 
affair with a rest for the back in the middle, is still duly 
stuffed with wool; and Standing Orders still remind Par- 
liament of the wool-trade :— 


‘“‘ When, on the question being put, a division ts called 
for, the Lord on the Woolsack, or in the Chair, shall order 
strangers to withdraw . . .” 

(Standing Order XXXII) 


But now the logical reformers must prepare to receive 
another shock. The Woolsack is not in the House of Lords. 
Certainly, it is physically visible there ; and there is the Lord 
Chancellor sitting on it, under the same roof and on the same 
floor as the other Lords on their benches. But “ technically ” 
it is ‘‘ outside the House.’ For the person appointed to be 
Lord Chancellor need not be a Peer to act as Lord Chancellor. 
When he becomes a Peer, as he generally does, he can then 
speak in the House in his own right, like any other Peer: 
but he must then leave the Woolsack and step into the House. 

In the Commons no Member can speak unless he is named 
or “called” by the Speaker. Members desiring to speak 
stand up in their places: the Speaker’s eye roves over them, 
he calls “‘ Mr. Smith,” and the rest obediently sit down. If 
any question of procedure, or “ order,’”’ or good behaviour 
arises in debate, it is the Speaker, and no other, who deter- 
mines it. If the ‘‘ closure’ is moved, that is, if the Govern- 
ment, wishing to bring debate to an end, move “ that the 
Question be now put,” it is the Speaker who decides whether 
that question be put to the vote. 

The Lord Chancellor, as “‘ Speaker to the House of Lords, 
has no such powers—though he can do what the Speaker of 
the Commons cannot, or does not, do, himself take part m 
debates : and if, as he is likely to be, he is a man of charactet 
and learning, he can exercise a profound influence on legisla 
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is : 

5. | powers :— 

‘d ‘The Lord Chancellor, when he speaks to the House, 
is always to speak uncovered, and is not to adjourn the 

re House, or do anything else as Mouth of the House, without 

KS the consent of the Lords first had, excepting the ordinary 

id thing about Bills, which are, of course, wherein the Lords 

ol may likewise overrule ; as for preferring one Bull before 

ly another, and such like ; and in case of difference among the 

he Lords, it is to be put to the question; and if the Lord 

ns Chancellor will speak to any thing particularly, he is to go 

nd to his own place as a Peer.” 

ns 


He has no power, then, to determine questions of order, 

ke | aud no power greater than any other peer’s to call another to 

lly order—except for one particular breach of manners. 
Standing Order XXIV (‘Lords not to converse whilst 


T° | the House is upon business”), March 30, 1670, July 30, 1849, 
says :— 

Ml “If any Lord has occasion to speak with another Lord 
while the House is sitting, they are to retire to the Prince’s 

1) Chamber, and not converse in the space behind the Wool- 

a8 sack, or else the Lord Speaker is to call them to order, and, 

ive if necessary, to stop the business in agitation,” 

, For the rest, the Lords discipline and control themselves : 

ye and do it very well. 

y” There is no power of “closure’’ in the Lords: that is 


“ debate must continue as long as any Lords desire to speak. 
a But any Lord can rise while another is speaking and move 
‘an That the noble Lord be no more heard ’’—a power which many 
have envied in the House of Commons. Here, again, if the 
ae noble Lord refused to take the hint, the question would be 
Bi decided by vote. 
ak The Lords do not waste words, so they see no reason to 
a work long hours, and are reluctant to sit after dinner. On 
Ii special occasions—to conclude the Committee stage of a 
fe long and elaborate Bill, for example—they will and do. 
ae But they do not, like the Commons, pretend that dinner 
Bei does not matter or does not exist, go out to dinner and leave 
y 4 dull speakers addressing a small hungry audience. The Lords, 
‘ae without any formal motion, arrange among themselves to 
; stop talking before dinner, and, when they have had dinner, 
“ds,” | Come back quietly and start again. Another example of 
dvilised and practical conduct. 
tint: Since the intrusion of Charles I, as the British schoolboy 
acter 4 carefully taught, the Commons have jealously closed the 
1, 4 Wor of their House to even the most illustrious “ strangers.” 
VOL. CXXXI. 4 
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When the Gentleman-Usher of the Black Rod comes from the 
Upper House with an innocent message desiring the Commons 
to attend the Lords to hear the Royal Assent given to certain 
Bills, the Commons formally bar the door in his face, and 
require him to declare himself before he is admitted. “ But 
can the King,” it is often asked, ‘‘ attend the House of 
Lords ?”’ Every British statute is passed by the authority 
of the King in Parliament, as we have seen in the “ enacting 
paragraph.” “ The King,” says a high authority, “is ‘ sup- 
posed ’ to be present in the High Court of Parliament by the 
same constitutional principle which recognises his presence 
in other courts.” Standing Order XIX contains an injunc- 
tion observed to-day, says the same authority, by few 
members of the House :— 


“The Lords in the Upper House are to keep thew 
dignity and order in sitting, as much as may be, and not to 
remove out of their places without just cause, to the hindrance 
of others that sit near them, and the disorder of the House: 
but when they must needs go across the House, from one 
side to the other, they are to make obeisance to the 
Cloth of Estate.”’ 


The Cloth of Estate appears to refer to the draperies 
about the Throne, and so symbolically represents the King. 

But the Monarch can only take part in the proceedings by 
means which are acknowledged to be consistent with the 
Parliamentary prerogative of the Crown and the entire 
freedom of the debates and proceedings. That is to say, he 
can open Parliament, or a new Session (he generally does), 
attend to pronounce the Prorogation, or Dissolution of Par- 
liament ; or to give the Royal Assent to Bills passed by both 
Houses—on which Assent they become Acts of Parliament. 

It is a long time since the Monarch gave the Royal Assent in 
person : * and many loyal legislators would like to see the 
King perform that gracious and historic ceremony. In his 
absence he is represented by three Lords Commissioners, m 
robes and black cocked hats. Black Rod goes to the Commons 
and knocks on the door. A stately figure in knee breeches, 
he goes slowly to the Table, bowing three times on the way, 
and, for the Commissioners, ‘“‘ desires the presence of this 
honourable House ’’ (two more bows) in the Lords. The 
Speaker leads the way. Behind him in amicable pairs 0 
Ministers and their ‘‘ opposite numbers ”’ from the Oppost 
tion Bench. Members who for weeks and months have been 
fighting each other over some big Bill go together in concord 
to hear the Royal approval and conclusion of their labours. 


* Queen Victoria, in 1854. 
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They stand at the Bar of the Lords. There is more bowing. 
The Clerk of the Crown reads out the names of the Bills. 
The Clerk of the Parliaments bows to the Lords Commis- 
sioners, and turns towards the Commons at the Bar as he 
signifies the Royal Assent. This is still expressed in Norman 
French—which seems extraordinary but does no harm. It 
reminds us of our history, which is no bad thing: it reminds 
us that we have been conquered and peopled by many strong 
characters across the seas. Fora Money Bill, the words are :— 


“Le Rot remercie ses bons sujets, accepte leur benevolence, 
et ainst le veult.”’ 


For an ordinary Public or Local Bill :— 
“* Le Rot le veult.” 


For a Private Bill (a Bill of Divorcement, for example, in the 
old days) :-— 


“ Sott fait comme 11 est desiré.” 


If the King desired to refuse his Assent he would say :— 
“ Le Rot s’avisera.” 


But no Monarch has said that since Queen Anne in 1707, 
concerning a Scottish Militia Bill. Probably he never will. 
Yet who knows ? Suppose that the Commons went mad and 
voted themselves salaries of £5,000 a year. The Lords could 
not interfere : it would be a Money Bill. 

It seems clear that the Sovereign may, if he will, be 
“privately ’’ present in the House of Lords at any time: 
for there is the ‘‘ Cloth of Estate.’”” When the Sovereigns 
ceased to take a personal part in the deliberations of Parlia- 
ment, it was not unusual for them to attend as spectators. 
Charles II claimed the right to be present: and in 1670 he 
reprimanded the Lords for their “ very great disorders, both 
at the hearing of causes and in debates amongst themselves.” 
James II was often present : William III was present during 
a debate on the second reading of the Abjuration Bill, and 
Queen Anne was present in 1704 “ at first on the Throne, and 
after, it being cold, on a bench at the fire.” 

Such then is the intimate and ancient tangle of King, 
Lords, and Commons. One has lost almost all practical 
power, yet is more respected and beloved than ever. One, 
the Commons, has more power than ever before, and is deter- 
mined ruthlessly to use it. The other has lost much of its 
power, is threatened with further deprivations, but is not 
without friends, and is by no means dead yet. 

What, after all, is wrong with the Lords? And what 
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should be done? The points of attack are (a) the Composi- 
tion, and (b) the Powers, that is, not of revision but delay. 

There are not more than 50 Members of the Labour Party 
among the 850 ; and it is rightly said that that is not a proper 
reflection of national opinion, especially at the present time 
when Labour have a very large majority in the Commons, 
The hereditary principle is attacked, not only because here- 
ditary noblemen tend to be Conservative, but for its own 
sake. ‘‘ Why,” the argument goes, “‘ because the Duke of 
Wellington won the Battle of Waterloo in 1815 should his 
descendant be able to speak and vote against the Nationalisa- 
tion of Steel, say, in 1948?” The hereditary principle is 
not, perhaps, so repugnant to the ordinary man as it is to the 
politician ; for the ordinary man knows very well how much 
“heredity ’’ contributes to the race-horses on which he risks 
his money and, indeed, to his breakfast and dinner. More- 
over, he knows that for generations great families have in fact 
been producing fine public servants: and he would be horrified 
if anyone suggested that heredity should not select the King. 
But the principle is vulnerable, and the Conservatives, 
though they would not like to see it disappear, have long 
ceased to contend that it should be the only claim to a seat 
in the Upper House. 

But there it is: and the reformer says that a body so 
composed should not have the power to reject, or even, for 
long, delay, a Bill sent up by the elected Commons ; for that 
must be the Will of the People. 

Once more, perhaps, the story has reached the point 
where it ceases to make sense. The joke is that it is not a case 
of ‘‘ hide-bound Conservatives ”’ resisting reform and Pro- 
gressives eagerly demanding it. It is the other way round. 
Far back in 1888 another Lord Salisbury (grandfather of the 
present Marquess) introduced Bills for this purpose. In 1907 
Lord Newton presented another. In 1910 the Lords passed 
three important resolutions calling for the reform and recon- 
stitution of their House. The third resolution was :— 


“ That a necessary preliminary of such reforms and 
reconstruction is the acceptance of the principle that the 
possession of a peerage should no longer of ttself give 4 
right to sit and vote in the House of Lords.” 


And this principle had been implicit in Lord Salisbury’s 
Bills of 1888. 

In 1918 an all-party Conference, under Lord Bryce, 
produced a detailed plan, of which no more was heard. 
1924 the Conservative Party affirmed their recognition that 
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“The establishment of an effective Second Chamber 
means a reconsideration of the composition and powers of 
the House of Lords in the light of modern condittions.”’ 


Mr. Baldwin appointed a Cabinet Committee (under Lord 
Chancellor Cave) which proposed, in 1927, to alter the com- 
position of the House so that it should consist of members 
nominated by successive Governments and of representative 
hereditary Peers, all sitting for 12 years and one-third retiring 
every four years. The Socialists would have nothing to do 
with it. Indeed, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald moved a Vote of 
Censure. Later efforts, by Lord Clarendon in 1928, and Lord 
Salisbury in 1933, fared no better. The Socialists would not 
co-operate. 

“Democrats ”’ sneer at the Lords because they are not 
elected: because they are hereditary, and are too much 
of one party, they deserve no strong powers. But if they were 
elected, or were fairly drawn from all parties, they would be 
able to put on airs: they would consider themselves, and be 
considered, as good as the House of Commons. And that is 
the last thing some of the critics want.* 

As Field-Marshal Montgomery quietly remarked the 
night the Battle of Falaise began: “It will be interesting 
to see the outcome.”’ The best prediction is that the House of 
Lords will at last be mended, not ended. The British like 
their old institutions: and many of them still like a Lord. 
A new Chamber is being built for the Commons in the great 
hole the German bombers made. In a few years—perhaps 
by the opening of the next Parliament—there will be two great 
Chambers of legislation again. It is fairly safe to say that the 
practical genius of the British Constitution will not permit 
one of them to be empty—either of persons or power. In 
one there may be an Upper House of, say, 300—half, perhaps, 
hereditary peers chosen for merit and service, half life-peers, 
whether nominated by the Government or elected by the 
Commons. In the other will be the Commons, still more 
powerful, but not more wise. And the King will look down 
from his Throne on Lords and Commons still. 

A. P. HERBERT. 


* Any kind of elected Chamber would carry much greater moral authority 
than the present House of Lords or the House as proposed in the White 
Paper.” (Mr. Herbert Morrison at Scarborough, May 21, 1948.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
GANDHI’S MYSTICISM 
To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


DEAR SiR,—I feel constrained to write to you, briefly, 
about the article ‘“‘ Fasting and Politics ” in your August issue, 
Like the writer of that article I also arrived in India about a 
quarter of a century ago, in June, 1921. 

To my mind he completely misunderstood Gandhi, also 
Brahminism and the place of the Brahmin in Hinduism. 

If one recognises the Brahmin as the arch-exploiter of all 
time, then one recognises how the Brahmin’s “ authoritative 
opinion ”’ was so strong against Gandhi, the champion of the 
oppressed. 

Gandhi made no claim to his simple diet being in the nature 
of self-denial. It was sufficient, yet simple. His fasts were 
not undertaken to “serve political ends,” difficult as it may 
be for twentieth century Westerners to believe that, but to 
overcome, or at any rate to combat, evil. To me they are 
comparable with the fasts of Christ. 

Perhaps you will be interested in reading the enclosed 
lecture* I delivered recently about Hindu Mysticism. Gandhi 
understood he was an agent of the renaissance of India I 
spoke about. Obviously your contributor would not agree ! 

Please return the lecture when you have read it. 

I write this in no carping criticism. I enjoy many contri- 
butions to The National Review, especially ‘‘ Episodes of the 
Month.” Yet it seems to me necessary you should know there 
is another side to India’s veneration for Mahatmaji besides 
blind mass hysteria. 

Yours, etc. 
A. A. McINNEs. 
Braeface, Auldearn, Nairnshire. 
August 16, 1948. 

* We have read the lecture—a most interesting account of Hindu 

mysticism, which should be better understood in the West for the light it 


throws on Indian national ideals. We hope to return to the subject in 
another issue.—THE EDITOR. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
A NOTABLE SON OF NEW ENGLAND 
By A CANADIAN 


EW ENGLAND has given birth to many distinguished 
writers, and not least among them is the name of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Hawthorne was born at Salem, Massachusetts, on July 4, 
1804, his forbears in America dating back from the time of the 
first settlements. His father, a sea captain, died in 1808, 
and thereafter his mother was a recluse for some forty years, 
his two sisters living in a similar atmosphere. 

Thus the boy’s tendencies naturally inclined in the same 
direction and, in addition, an accident at play sent him very 
early for companionship to books, including Shakespeare and 
Bunyan. In tastes and temperament, the boy was truly 
father of the man. In 1813, the family removed to Raymond, 
Maine, where, young Hawthorne’s health now being materially 
improved, hunting and skating on the beautiful Sitago Lake, 
and fishing in its clear waters with much desultory reading 
thrown in, comprised his life. By 1819, he was back in 
Salem, reading Scott’s Waverley Novels, and preparing for 
Ere. The following year, he entered Bowdoin College, 

aine. 

With Longfellow, the poet, as a classmate, he formed a 
sight acquaintance, and in later years was remembered by 
him as “‘ a handsome, bashful youth, with a low musical voice.”’ 
Longfellow was one of the most studious set, Hawthorne being 
one of the less studious, and was even indifferent to sports. 
At the conclusion of his college course, we have the reflection 
of Hawthorne’s actual feelings in Fanshawe, his first novel, 
where he says that in the heart of his hero there was a dream of 
undying fame. By this time, his mother and sisters had 
returned to Salem, and he rejoined them there in 1825, and 
entered at once upon a period of seclusion that dragged along 
for a. full dozen years. He persevered in his dream to live 
by his pen. Fanshawe was published anonymously. He 
wrote many stories under several pseudonyms, and perhaps 
they would have made a stronger impression, if they had gone 
to the credit of an acknowledged author. 
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The first volume of Twice Told Tales appeared in 1837, 
and some of the reviews were favourable, Longfellow’s being 
the one most prized. These numbered over twenty sketches, 
more than three times as many being added in subsequent 
volumes. Mosses from an Old Manse was published in 1851, 
and also about this time, his widely known book, The Scarlet 
Letter, appeared. 

Meanwhile the circumference of Hawthorne’s life had 
widened much from the monotonous period preceding his first 
publication of Collected Stories. In 1837, he had fallen in love 
with Sophia Peabody, and they were married in 1842. She 
was one of three sisters who were remarkable for their culture 
and intelligence, and she was nothing if not enthusiastic. 
She and Hawthorne enjoyed the best things of literature and 
art together. 

In 1839, some of Hawthorne’s political friends had found 
a place for him in the Boston Custom House, but his tenure 
there was brief, owing to political changes. On his marriage, 
he took his wife to Concord where they made their home in the 
Old Manse under whose roof Emerson had written ‘‘ Nature.” 
For companions at this time, he had Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Ellery Channing. Another change in Hawthorne’s life 
occurred when he was made Surveyor of the Salem Custom 
House in 1846. After two years’ occupancy of this position, 
he was again turned out, but his loss proved to be all men’s 
gain, for during this period, his mind had been as fruitless as 
during his Boston Custom House period. 

Nevertheless, it was at this time that The Scarlet Letter 
was published, and it achieved an outstanding success. 
Shortly afterward, Hawthorne left Salem, this time for good. 
The Scarlet Letter is one of the most powerful and affecting 
stories ever written, and it is still considered to be his master- 
piece. It has the beauty and harmony of all original and 
complete conceptions: one can often return to it. 

Following the success of The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne 
wrote The House of the Seven Gables, which comes nearer 
being—so it is said—a picture of contemporary life, than any 
of his other books. The end of an old race—this is the 
situation that Hawthorne has depicted, and he appears to 
have been wisely guided in the choice of the figures, in whom 
he seeks to interest his readers. The impression the book 
renders is that of the atmosphere of a summer afternoon in 
an elm-shadowed New England town. The shadows of the 
elms are particularly dense and beautiful, and the long day- 
light seems to pause and rest. The book is the longest of his 
novels, is more elaborate, and, in the judgment of some 
critics, even ranks as his finest. 

The Blithedale Romance followed, and was written in 4 
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brighter and altogether lighter and livelier vein. The book 
itself is a mixture of elements, but the story is told from a 
more joyous point of view, and is truly a delightful and 
beautiful one. The Wonder-Book and Tanglewood Tales were 
written about this time, and proved a charming, literary 
service to children. 

In 1853 Hawthorne’s friend, Franklin Pierce, became 
President of the United States, from which a definite change 
in Hawthorne’s life resulted. Hawthorne, who had a great 
desire to go abroad and see something of the world, was 
offered the Consulate at Liverpool where he spent five years, 
and on resigning the office, resided for some two years in Italy 
before finally returning to America. 

Hawthorne’s chief literary output during his years in 
England and Italy were his Notebooks, Transformation, and 
Our Ola Home. The latter named book, referring to England, 
is perhaps the best of his later works. No one has ever 


ge, | described the rural beauty of ‘‘ England’s green and pleasant 
the § land” more beautifully ; but he also found great satisfaction 
e.” § “in the stir of this London life, for somehow or other, it has 
ind § done me a wonderful lot of good.” For sheer beauty of 
life § expression, I cannot forbear quoting this passage describing 
om § the days in a fine English summer : 
ws ‘For each day seemed endless, though never wearisome. As 
er far as your actual experience goes, the English summer day has 
ee positively no beginning and no end. When you awake, at any 
‘in reasonable hour, the sun is already shining through the curtains ; 
you live through unnumbered hours of Sabbath quietude, with a 
od. calm variety of incident softly etched upon their tranquil lapse ; 
Hing and at length you become conscious that it is bedtime again, while 
re there is still enough daylight in the sky to make the pages of your 
| po book distinctly legible. Night, if there be any such season, hangs 
: down a transparent veil through which the bygone day beholds its 
wah successor ; or if not quite true of the latitude of London, it may be 
onk more soberly affirmed of the more northern parts of the island that 
any To-morrow is born before its Yesterday is dead. They exist to- 
the gether in the golden twilight, where the decrepit old day dimly 
5 to discerns the face of the ominous infant; and you, though a mere 
hom mortal, may simultaneously touch them both, with one finger of 
ook recollection and another of prophecy.” 
n in His chief delight in Italy was his stay in Florence—that 
the §vonderful city with her memories and treasures ; the olive- 
day- @ coloured hills bloomed around him, studded with picturesque 
f his §villas much like his own ; the Apennines, perfect in form and 
some Bcolour, disposed themselves opposite, and in the distance 


dong its fertile valley, the Arno wandered down to Pisa, and 
the sea. What a change in Italy’s landscape to-day ! 
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Of the last four years of Hawthorne’s life, there is not a 
great deal to tell. He returned home to America in the 
summer of 1860, and took up his residence in the house he had 
purchased at Concord before going to England. The brightness 
of the outlook at home was not made greater by the out- 
break of the Civil War in the spring of 1861 ; and certainly 
over Hawthorne the war cloud appeared to have dropped a 
permanent shadow. His health became gradually impaired, 
and in 1864, he wrote—“ I am not low-spirited or fanciful, nor 
freakish, but look what seem to me realities in the face, 
and am ready to take whatever may come. If I could but 
go to England now, I think that the sea-voyage, and the 
“Old Home’ might set me all right.” 

But he was not to go to England; he started upon a 
briefer journey, from which he never returned. His feebleness 
was complete, although he appears to have had no definite 
malady. He and his companion, General Pierce, reached 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, where on May 18, 1864, he passed 
away in his sleep. 

JAMES KERR. 


A YOUNG CONSERVATIVE 


T is to be hoped that many will read the interesting polemic 
Joni Mr. Michael Berry has just published.* It begins 

with a résumé of the Keynesian theory of employment, and 
the author stresses that this theory, which is now accepted— 
with important qualifications—by most thinking people, is 
not inconsistent with Capitalism. Discounting the Liberal 
and Communist parties, he then proceeds to examine the case 
for Socialism, which he answers effectively on every point 
but one. The exception is the question of price rings, which 
he admits to be a Socialist bugbear, but which he makes no 
attempt to explain away. One is left wondering whether 
this omission is due to carelessness, inability or indifference. 
After a short digression, in which he refutes the sub-Marxist 
theory of the Managerial Revolution, he devotes one chapter 
to foreign and Imperial affairs. This is perhaps rather an 
iron ration of space for so extensive a subject; but Mr. 
Berry finds room for some shrewd remarks, including some 
damaging criticism of the idea of an immediate federation 
of Western Europe. All the same, this is the least successful 
chapter in the book. The argument that Russia should be 
forced out of UNO—by a constitutional amendment in the 
interest of the majority—does not carry conviction: there 


* «Party Choice. The Real Issue between the Parties,’ by Michael 
Berry. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 6s. net. 
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is no allusion to Empire Preference or Empire migration : 


a 
he | and certain comments on Colonial development betray an 
ad | imperfect grasp of the problem. Finally, Mr. Berry opts 


ess | for Conservatism, and enunciates a few principles, which he 
ut- | confesses are verging on the platitudinous. He more than 
lly | once complains that Conservative policy is inclined to be 
1a § too opportunist, and not to base itself on a firm enough 
ed, § foundation of principle. Yet it is the special merit of this 
nor § book that it does not hark back to Disraeli, Burke and beyond. 
ce, § It does not call in the old world to redress the balance of the 
but | new! It is practical and realistic, good-humoured and busi- 
the § ness-like : and as such it is a valuable contribution to the 
political literature of our time. 


1a A YOuNG CONSERVATIVE. 
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” NAPOLEON ON HIMSELF 

| NAPOLEON’s Memoirs. Edited by Somerset de Chair. (Faber. 42s.) 
7 For well over a century Napoleon’s memoirs have been intellectually 


lost, like the buried cities of Troy ; and Mr. de Chair is the Schliemann 
who has unearthed them. The causes are human and intelligible. They 
teside ultimately in Napoleon’s immense intellectual superiority to the 
members of the staff which accompanied him to St. Helena; in the fact 
mic § that he dictated his narrative, not as a whole and to one person, but in 
gins § sections given to several followers concurrently; in the publication 
and § inseparate volumes of the sections which Gourgaud and de Montholon 
d— § —the men chiefly concerned—had individually transcribed ; and in the 
2, iS § excessive reverence which led Napoleon’s staff at St. Helena to record 
eral f and publish practically every syllable that fell from his lips, digressions 
case § wd all. The result Mr. de Chair very fairly describes as “ weird ” ; 
oint § md the task he has set himself as editor is to give us Napoleon’s authentic 
hich § mrrative by arranging the text in its proper sequence, removing over- 
S$ n0 § lpping and obviously irrelevant asides—and substituting the first 
ther § personal “I” for the third personal “he” which Napoleon himself 
nce. § wed, a change very commendable in the interest of clarity. This 
rxist § imaginative but painstaking effort has rescued a remarkable book from 
pter ff obscurity, and justifies Mr. de Chair’s claim that he has surely done what 
r an § Napoleon “‘ would have wished,” and that 


Mr. “if the appearance of Napoleon’s autobiography from the 
some shadows of the tomb has something of the awe-inspiring surprise 
ition of a miracle about it, Napoleon, the master of surprise, the Man 


ssful of Miracles, would rub his hands and chuckle at the astonishment 
d be of a world which imagined him silenced for ever just as he chuckled 
| the on the eve of Austerlitz when he heard the Russians moving down 
there to Sokolnitz.” 

The memoirs as thus refurbished fall into two parts. In Part I, 
Napoleon deals with his origins and early career from the siege of Toulon 
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in December, 1793, to the victory of Marengo in June, 1800. In Part I] 
he tells the story of the Waterloo campaign. Between Marengo and the 
Hundred Days lies a gap which Napoleon did not fill. What we have, 
however, is enthralling, both for the story it tells and for the picture 
which the writer unconsciously gives of his real qualities of mind and 
character. The story, of course, is a success story—and one of the most 
dazzling the world has ever known. It is related here as Napoleon, with 
his eye on his legend, himself wanted it known : his eagle-like rise from 
obscurity before Toulon to ever higher commands, Egypt, the Eighteenth 
of Brumaire, First Consul. Especially brilliant are his accounts of the 
Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, of the Hundred Days, and of 
Waterloo itself, narratives all of them superbly concise and clear, and 
composed with the sure touch of a great master. 

Even more fascinating is the unconscious self-revelation. Every 
page of the memoirs testifies to the magnificent gifts of mind which 
assure Napoleon’s place among the intellectual giants of all time. 
No less clear are some of the qualities which made him a leader; the 
magnetism and glow of personality are missing, but the force and drive, 
the resolve, determination and will are all plainly discernible. We see, 
too, the sharp eye of the born commander of armies and governor of 
men, ever watchful for the details on which successful rule depends. 
And we are also shown—though certainly without intention—some of 
the fearful limitations of Napoleon’s spirit: his cynical appraisal of 
Christianity and Islam, the whole of which proves as by a geometrical 
demonstration that he understood nothing of religion in its real meaning 
to men ; his jealous vanity, as exhibited in his comparison of the qualities 
respectively required for command on land, where he had been victorious, 
and at sea, where he was always and fatally defeated; his insatiable 
egotism, 


A GREAT MYSTIC 


THE CoMPLeTE Works OF St. TERESA OF JEsus. Translated and edited by 
Professor E. Allison Peers. Three volumes. (Sheed and Ward. 635) 
This splendid edition of the works of St. Teresa comprises a new transla- 
tion of all her writings except her letters, which there is hope that 
Professor Peers will deal with in future. So large an enterprise was not 
to be lightly undertaken ; and Professor Peers, after completing his well- 
known translation of the works of St. John of the Cross, in fact em 
barked on this work only in response to a wide demand by a great variety 
of people who desired a fresh modern version of St. Teresa’s writings 
based on an up-to-date Spanish text and rendered into English by 4 
single hand. Professor Peer’s task as a translator has been heavy. A 
natural writer but nota trained one, St. Teresa’s vivid, dynamic personality 
gives her writings even in translation something of the force, waywat 
ness, and sparkle of a mountain brook in spring flood; and to have 
rendered this and other qualities—her fervour, eagerness, homely 
common-sense, directness, and the splendid richness of sustained 
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metaphor and simile that sprang from direct inspiration—out of sixteenth 
century Spanish into the very different idiom of modern English is an 
achievement of which Professor Peers might well be proud; unless, as 
we are confident, he preferred to say simply, Laus Deo. 

The characteristics of St. Teresa of Avila are well known. She was 
both a mystic and a woman of action. She exemplified the profound 
truth that the ecstatic vision is activity, as well as surrender, of the soul, 
She was outstanding for the purity and fervour of her quest for God, 
the almost tangible directness and depth of her spiritual experience, her 
practical insistence on the virtuous life, her robust but warm and tender 
humanity. A great organiser, she founded herself no fewer than 
sixteen convents and fourteen monasteries. Her works are read and 
re-read by Spaniards to the present day; with the single exception of 
Don Quixote, we are told, probably no book by a Spanish author is as 
widely known in Spain as her Life or the Interior Castle. She has been 
translated again and again into foreign languages ; and no wonder, for 
she writes out of the fullness and directness of an overflowing heart, to 
be read by the many who aspire to the treasures of the spirit to which she 
seeks to help them. 

The great need of this generation, which has been stricken physically 
and spiritually more terribly than any generation of mankind for fifteen 
hundred years, is a sure foundation which cannot be shaken and a love 
that will understand, forgive, and endure. There are many roads and 
many guides to the country where those things can be found. One 
guide is still our own John Bunyan, who in a very different tradition 
remains unsurpassed for sincerity and light. No one can read St. Teresa 
in the present admirable edition without knowing that in her he has 
found another guide who will never lead him astray. Page after page of 
her writings inspire, strengthen, refresh. Her readers out of their own 
experience know well why her followers are many and devoted. To 
quote a splendid sentence in the general introduction to this translation, 
they also know why “ her name is not only graven upon the enduring 
marble of history but taken on the lips of generation after generation 
with reverence and love.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fort CartTErET. By David Hussey. (Methuen. 9s. 6d.) Mr. Hussey, 
adapting the form of his book from Chaucer and Boccaccio, hangs 4 
baker’s dozen of excellent stories upon the thread of mishap—it was 
nearly disaster—to an R.A.F. transport plane which made a landfall in 
northern Canada during the war after serious engine trouble over the 
Atlantic. The plane’s company ranged from an air marshal and one of 
The Few to a Press Liason Officer, and included two W.A.A.F.s with 
character and charm and a superb nursing sister. The adventures which 
each contributes to the company’s entertainment while waiting for 
rescue are varied and exciting, by no means merely conventional wat 
stories or patterned tales from the R.A.F. Behind the outward happen- 
ings of each story lie inner meanings: there are depths of feeling and 
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57 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.x1. 
MAY. 6226-7. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
QouTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 
for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. 


—, application for 
1948/9 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8.) 


MBS. BOYD-BOWMAN’S FINISHING SCHOOL and 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, The Grove, Seal, near 
Sevenoaks. First-class modern languages, music, art, spe- 
cial course practical housekeeping and +, cacuapata ; tennis, 

driving tuition, riding, golf, fencing, &c. 
Write, Secretary, or telephone Seal 49. 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner,B. Sc., 
us .K. ay Staff for qualified tutors to women students. 


Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.x1. Welbeck 5802. 


“(HARTWAY, *? SEVENOAKS, KENT.—Resident 
students prepared for Fighting Services, Intermediate 
Engineering, Matriculation, Certificate Exami- 
nations. Individual Tuition. Princigal Inst. Comdr. 
C. E. Asgtson, M.A., R.N.(Retd.) 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11.— 
vidual tuition for examinations. Navy Sp oe 

ey 3 Army Entrance (new soe, 1st M.B., 
and School Certifi rtificates, | Matriculation, CGaivenity 
Entrance and Scholarshi 


Fors, CHETNOLE, SHERBORNE, DORSET.— 
Seve ION. Common Entrance, Matriculation, and 
Services Entry Examinations. —Apply to C. S. Haslam. 


GTOKE HOUSE, Bletchley. Centre for Recreative Crafts 
colitormal courses run continuously. Also special week, 
and longer courses. Apply Sec. (Tel. Bletchley 127) 


EDUCATIONAL 


Uae PLEASURE IS YOURS when you are 

familiar with the great works of English literature. 
There is no more delightful and profitable tg as you 
will quickly realise if you follow the new Course by L. A. G. 
Strong, the famous author and broadcaster. The ideal 
guide to the best mene in the world. New coursein English 
History by J. Hampden Jackson. Free advice and Book 
from Bureau 106, London School of Journalism, 57 Gordon 
Square, W.C.r. "MUS. 4574. 


MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, r 
Principal, Christopher Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 

LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


SCHOOLS 


ARDMORE. -—A School offering completely INDI- 
VIDUAL TUITION to boys from 5-18 years. The new 
—— at THE HENDRE, MONMOUTH, (Tel. Mon. 
, Offers vacancies in all its departments to suitable can- 
didates.—Apply to E. L. Jones, M.A., M.Sc., B.Ped., Ph.D., 
, Associate Principal. 


BROCKHURST SCHOOL.—High-class Boys’ Prep, 
Vacancies for S P. from Head- 
master, Marlston House, Newbury, Berks.~ 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
ROVE —_ ae 800 7 above oe ae Pre- 
paratory for ic Schools. Recognised by Aa aaa 
of Education. Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schoo 


RUTLAND LODGE, LEDBURY, HEREFORD- 

SHIRE.—A small Home-school for educationally 
backward boys and girls, specialising in individual care 
and tuition. "A few immediate vacancies. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Principal; Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
The School is recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an efficent independent school. Preparation for School 
and afer Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
shi Music a special feature. 
estic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine pera fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 
-— give reliable advice (gratis) concerning 
SCHOO) TUTORS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES, FINISHING SCHOOLS 
at home and on the Continent. 

Publishers of ‘‘Schools,’’ Complete Guide to Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustrated, Price 5s., Post Free. 
Also “Entrance Scholarships to Girls’ Schools, by Price 
2s. 6d., Post Free; ‘‘ Entrance Scholarships to Boys’ Public 
Schools,’’ Price 38. 6d., Post Free. 

CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD ST., 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.x. 
Telephone, Regent 2803. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 


Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fees 
and district preferred. 


J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free 5/9 
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flashes of insight, there is calmness of courage, warmth of comradeship, © 
splendour of sacrifice. And all is set down in vigorous, vivid prose 
with true story-teller’s art. 


BRITAIN AND THE West INprEs. By Agnes M. Whitson and Lash 
Frances Horsfall. (Longmans, Green. 15. 6d.) The authors have 
packed a large amount of well-selected information about the history, 
ethnography, government, economics and current problems of the 
West Indies, British Guiana, and British Honduras into fewer than 9 
hundred pages, while to the text have been added a series of excellent 
photographs and diagrams and two useful maps. Far too little is known 
about British activity in these parts, and Messrs. Longmans are to be 
congratulated on meeting a real need in this latest of their pamphlets on 
the British Commonwealth. : 


HOTELS 


LONDON BOURNEMOUTH WEST, “ WOOD HATCH” GUIs 
GREAT, WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington HOUSE, 16 Westbourne Park Road. Over 20 
Station, W.2. Accommodation for 200. Cocktail ¢ 
Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. gns. week (completely inclusive). 


GREEN PARK HOTEL Westbourne 638041. 
Half Moon St., Piccadilly, London, W.r. BRIGHTON. -—Curzon Hotel. Facing the 


away from the traffic of the front. Paseenpll 
Phone: 5314. 


throoms, suites with stam & a 


160 bedrooms, 75 ba 
Valet service. H. & C. and ne og x — 
EXCEPTIONAL FOOD AND S Ick 
Licensed. Phone: Mayfair 7522 os Tines) 
Telegraphic Address: Reposeful, Audley, London. 


R= COURT wae Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
t-class. Modera Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, 
late Ben Sloane ong 


BuURCOT ON THAMES, OXFORDSHIRE.—€ ROF 

HOUSE HOTEL.—A new country house hotel. 
frontage. Lovely situation, 7 miles South of @ 
Station, Culham (G.W.). Tel.: Clifton Hampden g 


(CARDIFF. -—Park es suites with baths; 
water: haidresser grill: banqueting 
garage. 


COUNTRY 


AST: .—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of 
madi in country surroundings. Extensive —~_—_ 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


J enn a yt Head Hotel. Charming coun 
om week-ends ; H. & C.all bedrooms ; et English 
"Phone 120. ies Sidney H. Smith: 


ARMOUTH. MARINE MANSION PRIVATE 

HOTEL. A.A., R.A.C. ; sea front ; & C. all 
bedrooms ; Brochure on application to Res. Proprietors, 
Mr. & Mrs. G. A. J. Jackson. ‘Phone 159. 


PARK HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. A 
private hotel, newly opened, now offers Autumn & Win- 
ter accmdn. at rdced. rates. Cent. htg., comftble. beds, gd. 
fod, 8 & c. most rms., golf, rdg. avible., own tennis crt. 
Lvl downs § mins. walk. Brochure on rqst. 

age a props., Maj. & Mrs. M. J. O’Brien. Tel. Midhurst 490. 
MINNIS BAY 


Bearer on eee, KENT. 
TEL. discriminating people. Loveliest spot 


on Thanet coast. ‘Noted for pan Le and glorious sunsets. 
— licensed. Own Tennis, Bathing, Dancing. Excellent 
cuisine. Children nt mason All facilities. 


HOLIDAY IN GLORIOUS DERBYSHIRE 
at the PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON SPA 


: ground 
ict, the Palace Hotel faces south in its 
own aon he Wonderful views of hill and moor with 
ons walks to trout stream and woodlands. Squash 
’s oe eo for family 
holidays. Terms from Mr. G. Hewlett. 


(CCARLYON BAY HOTEL 
ST. AUSTELL S. CO) 
Cornwall five star Hotel. a 
Enchantingly positioned on the coast overloo 
Bay. Spacious lawns, tennis, billiards, own 8 ef 
course adjoins hotel. Indoor tennis, f 
at nearby Club. 
*Phone: Par 404. 


(CIRENCESTER—STRATTON HOUSE 
eect werd country house on the outskirts of C 
Still main our reputation for luxurious 
en te ym ings. Telephone: Cire 
CONWAY. -—Castle Hotel. Four first-class 
Sea Fishing. Touring centre for 


Phone: 3213. 


Oe COTSWOLDS— 
LANGSTON ARMS H 
Modern, comfortable, good 
Main line, near station.—Tel. : 


ISHGUARD, PEM.—Fi rd Ba’ Hotel 
FY Harbour. 40 bedrovtea “Mid imma 
rout! ing. 


—, GUEST HOUSE, near CRE 3 
Somerset, for a holiday in lovely c 

sea. 17th-century house with modern comforts, | 

service and happy atmosphere. i 

Tel.: Crewkerne 209. 


HEREFORD. Come to the“ GREEN DRAGO 
i ood beds, good food, good 


ms. Red ten 
ren 2506 or write THE 


INDHEAD for HEALTH. 
HGHcROFT (Wood — = Ss 
& C., elec. fires. 


pines sot heather, dry and oer By or. golf. 


(Continued on following page) 
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